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A HOTHOUSE IN THE ATTIC 


RODOLFUS BINGHAM, NEW JERSEY 


After naving grown to majority on a farm in summer and in 
the lumber woods in winter, I was attracted to the bustle of city 
life, and spent some years in mercantile pursuits; but all the time 
I deemed production higher and better, as an occupation, than ouy- 
ing and selling, and so, eight years ago, I moved on to a 20-acre 
garden—miscalled ‘‘truck farm.” In the study and necessary prac- 
tice of close economy, a waste of heat passing from rooms below to 
the attic in winter was discovered. Also the sunshine on opaque 
roofs was useless. To utilize both these wastes, I designed a needed 
back building, 20x28 feet, two and a half stories. The brick walls 
were carried three feet above the top of the second story, and cov- 
ered with glass on steel bars. A division wall was carried up four 
feet north of the center, in which smoke and ventilating flues from 
the rooms below were carried to the attic and a chimney for smoke 
to the top of roof. The 
steam and heat from 
cooking dinners 
passes up on one side, 
and the warmths and 
acids from discussions 
of the affairs of state, 
while eating cabbage 
dinners, on the other 
side, to aid in growing 
more cabbage for 
other dinners, This is 
probably the first and 
best utilization of the 
warmth of political 
discussions. Beside 
the 25-barrel water 
tank, supplied by 
wind power, we have 
about. 400 square feet 
of plant beds, in 
which lettuce, rad- 
ishes and water cress 
have been grown in 
early winter, and 
more than paid for all 
the fuel; and 40,000 
cabbage, tomato and 
sweet potato plants 
can be started for the farm. The cost of this roof, with patent gut- 
tered steel bars and No 1 double-thick glass, was 40c per square foot’ 
Plain inverted | bars would be just as good, as there is no drip to 
do any harm. A man who saw this roof put one on with wooden 
bars and No 8 double-thick glass, which he stated cost him about 
6c per square foot, and less than slate or shingles would have cost. 
I presume he counted only the material; being a mechanic, he put 
it on himself. Our roof has stood the storms of eight years without 
repairs. The terrific hailstorm of July, 1893, which stripped the 
trees and destroyed crops, did no harm to the glass roof. Last sea- 
son one bed 80 square feet was made into a lily and fish pool, with 
six inches of ‘soil and four inches of water. It was planted with 
blue, purple and red African lilies (Vymphea odorata zanzibar- 
ensis), which bloomed from June to December 7th, and still have 
buds ; but with the shade of the roof of the front building and low 
temperature, they do not open voluntarily. With a southern 
exposure and night temperature of 60° we have no doubt that they 
would continue to bloom throughout the winter. Plants from the 
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yard in pots and tubs are packed in the attic m winter, and with 
the greater elevation and more hours of sunshine, they bloom more 
freely than in plant houses on the ground. An abutilon has been 
in constant bloom for years in yard in summer and attic in winter. 
When the family retire in very cold weather we open the damper 
in the hot-air flue which reaches the attic, and that heat from the 
covered furnace fire passes up until early morning, when it is cut 
off. The illustration shows the pool early in November, when there 
were leaves 16 inches in diameter and flowers 74 inches across. We 
keep gold fish in our pools to eat the water insects, and birds in the 
plant rooms to catch insects and pick worms there. 





HOW TO GROW PEACHES IN THE NORTH 


H. HEATON, IOWA 


My experience for a number of years in growing peaches will, 
I think, be of value to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers situated in a 
similar latitude— 
Northern Iowa. I 
have prepared my 
peach orchard for 
winter in this way. 
I lay each tree flat on 
the ground. This is 
accomplished by cut- 
ting the roots on one 
side and forcing the 
tree down in the oppo- 
site direction. It is 
held there by laying a 
log or heavy rail upon 
it. Slough grass or 
straw is then thrown 
over the trees and 
they will be perfectly 
safe, no winter weath- 
er being severe 
enough to prevent a 
good crop of fruit the 
following summer. 
Last year I raised sev- 
eral bushels from a 
few trees treated as 
above described. I 
expected a large yield 
from the unprotected 
Bokara and North China trees which I secured from the agricultural 
college at Ames, and which Prof Budd declared to be perfectly 
hardy in the southern half of Iowa, The very warm weather in 
March followed by a cold snap killed the buds, which were just 
showing their pink color. I have learned a lesson, however, and 
these as well as my other peach trees I have laid down this season. 

Some people fear that such treatment will kill the trees, but on 
the contrary they seem to thrive better for it. A few of my trees 
have been laid down, six yéars in succession. The chief danger 
consists in the mice barking the tender branches. This year I intend 
to feed them on potatoes buttered with ‘‘Rough on Rats.” Some 
may doubt whether so much trouble pays, but if these people could 
eat a perfectly ripe peach just from the tree, they would never buy 
another immature, bitter specimen from Califurnia. I have from 
time to time bought 15 or 20 varieties of hardy plums,—Wyant, 
Miner, Lombard, DeSoto, etc, etc,—but a single peach tree last year 
gave me more fruit than all my plum trees have produced in 10 
years. I have also taken premiums at the state and county fairs. 
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TREE DEALERS AND THEIR METHODS 


ONE WHO DOESN’T KNOW IT ALL 


The article on ‘‘dealers,” in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of Jan 26, 
seems to be so one-sided and hits at all tree agents in such a man- 
ner, that I desire to have the subject looked at froma different 
point of view. I have no defence to make for the ‘‘dealer ;” he is 
amply able to take care of himself. But I do take issue with ‘‘one 
who knows,” and others who write in a similar strain, regarding 
salesmen or ‘‘tree agents.” He quotes one as saying, ‘‘If you can 
get only ore of the leading men of a neighborhood booked fora 
good-sized order you will have clear sailing after that.” Isn’t this 
fair and simply a good business method? Isn’t it done in all trades, 
as well as in church matters? Get the best men to head the list. 
Do not the catalogue nurserymen follow the same plan? I opena 
few catalogues now before me—what do I see? Letters or testi- 
monials from leading men. One nurseryman brags of having Jay 
Gould, ‘Bill Nye,” and others as patrons. Another uses Sec Mor- 
ton’s name, and so it go@s on through the entire list of catalogues. 
Is it fair? Yes, of course it is perfectly legitimate business. So is 
the ‘‘pot man at the head of the list.” Where is the distinction? 
I fail to see it. Yet the catalogue man should be patronized and 
the ‘tree agent” put under bond. Why? 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays for papers and writers to 
raise the cry against ‘‘tree agents.” Some one has started the ball 
rolling and every one must follow. One-half of the writers don’t 
know anything about the nursery business, or they are interested 
in small nurseries, without the ability and capital to run an “‘agen- 
cy business.” Hence must denounce their more progressive com- 
petitors. I fail tosee that the agent misrepresents the stock he 
sells, or fools the farmer any more than the nurseryman who deals 
direct through his catalogue. Are not the descriptions and plates 
in the catalogues just as great exaggerations as agents’ tales? 
Which method gives the farmer the best chance to see his stock 
before paying for it? He gives his order to the salesmen ; the trees 
are sent to the farmer’s town. He can examine them before pay- 
ing for them. They are also guaranteed to live, and are replaced 
free or for half the original price, should any fail to grow. 

Now the catalogue man would have you send the money in 
advance. You risk your moneyjand depend entirely on his hon- 
esty to send the size and variety ordered. You do not see the stock 
until itis paid for and the box is opened. The trees are not re- 
placed if they fail to live. The only claim the catalogue man can 
have is that his stock is cheaper. Is it? By the time the buyer 
pays for packing or boxes and freight, and finds his trees are not 
replaced if they die, we know that they are not cheaper. We are in 
the nursery business, and sell trees both through ‘‘agents” and cat- 
alogues, and cannot see how that one method can be condemned 
and the other praised. There are a few dishonest men in the trade, 
we admit, both agency and catalogue men, but in the main there 
are as many or more honest men in this business as any other. 





SUBSOILING AS PROTECTION AGAINST DROUTH 


Our method is to first plow eight inches deep with an ordinary 
14-inch plow, following this with a subsoil plow running in the 
same furrow and loosening the soil to adepth of eight inches more, 
but throwing none of it on the surface. This gives us a reservoir 
16 inches deep to catch and retain all the moisture which falls, and 
we are convinced during the 23 years we have resided in Fillmore 
county, that there has never been a season when the rainfall was 
not sufficient to fill this reservoir before the growing season com- 
menced. We harrow each evening all the land plowed during the 
day. This breaks up the clogs before they become hardened and 
prevents drying by evaporation. Before planting we again harrow 
and pulverize the surface with a ‘‘float.” Plant three or four 
inches deep, following the planter with a harrow. Practice shal- 
low cultivation, running the cultivator just deep enough to destroy 
weeds and break the surface soil. We cultivate the ground 
just as soon after a rain as the condition of the soil will per- 
mit. If the rain isa heavy one, the soil is firmly packed. It is of 
the utmost importance that the crust be broken as soon as possible, 
in order to retain moisture in the soil, the loose upper layer acting 
asamulch. We find that it is not necessary to subsoil each season, 
Once every three years will answer all practical purposes. If the 
field is subsoiled and planted to corn the first, or the first or second 
year, then followed by oats or wheat, the results will be satisfac- 
tory, though a slight falling off will be noticed in the third crop 
after subsoiling. 

As to results, land subsoiled in the fall of 1892 and planted to 
corn the next spring, yielded 75 bu per acre. Other land not sub- 


soiled but otherwise treated in identically the same manner yielded 
about 35 bu. 


In 1893 potatoes on the subsoiled soil produced 125 
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The crop on unsubsoiled land was practically a 
Last year rye yielded 30} bu on subsoiled and on not sub- 
soiled 2}. Oats on corn ground one year from subsoiling 444 bu, 


bu to the acre. 
failure. 


two years from subsoiling 39} bu, not subsoiled 17 bu. Last year 
the corn on subsoiled land made a vigorous, healthy growth. The 
stalks were large and tall; notwithstanding the fact that it had 
been planted entirely too thick, it yielded a little over 15 bu of 
sound ears per acre. On land not treated, the stalks were not more 
than two-thirds as high, smaller, and the tassels were completely 
withered by the hot winds July 28. There was not a peck of corn 
on the entire field. We are convinced that if there is a fair amount 
of moisture in the soil hot winds are not necessarily fatal to the 
corn crop.—[Youngers & Co, Geneva, Southern Nebraska. 


MANAGING THE HOTBED 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA 








To make the hotbed, select a warm location, excavate six feet 
wide, 24 inches deep and the desired length. Set stakes at each 
half board length and enclose tightly. The north side should be 12 
to 18 inches above the surface of the surrounding ground, the 
south side six inches. A layer of partially fermented horse manure 
and half its bulk of dry leaves should be packed tight, filling the 
bed two-thirds full. Put on the sashes, allow to ferment, tread it 
down and put in about six inches of soil. After the glass is on, let 
it stand two or three days. Put ina thermometer. If the heat of 
the bed rises above 80° do not sow till it goesdown. More seeds 
are lost by the first heat of the bed than in any other way. 

I would not advise a farmer in this latitude to sow before the 
middle of March. Lettuce and radishes will be the main crop. 
Sow a little space in cabbages, another in tomatoes, perhaps a few 
peppers, eggplants, etc. Get your seed at some good seed 
house. Do not sow a mongrel, something your grandmother 
handed down. Sow early scarlet radishes, Extra Early. Jersey 
Wakefield cabbage, Dwarf Champion tomatoes, and Ruby King 
peppers. Radishes should be sown in rows six inches apart. Lettuce 
the same, but broadcast the other seeds. As fast as you sow firm 
the soil by laying a broad plank on it and getting on top of the 
plank. Make the bed very smooth and even. Now take your pre- 
pared,soil and cover the seeds one-half inch. I sift it on. Cover 
the bed with old carpets or papers and put the glass on. Do not let 
that soil see the sun for two days, then remove the carpets. Do 
not let the thermometer get over 75° under the carpet. Keep the 
soil moist all the time, never muddy. Keep the temperature near 
75° in the day and near 55° at night. Cold currents injure warm 
plants as well as warm men. The more air they get the better. 
Air them every day, if only fora few minutes. Close the hotbeds 
early in the evening. 





Fish Scrap is an Excellent Fertilizer, and the well dried and 
finely ground article that is found in the market is admirably 
adapted for plant food. There is very small profit made in handling 
fish, and for this reason it is not recommended by dealers as much 
as other goods. One of the largest producers of dry ground fish 
claims that ‘‘the farmer who buys fish, gets more for his money 
than he can in any other material.” This is not true this season 
when cottonseed and linseed meals are so cheap, though at current 
quotations fish is good stuff to buy, for those who know how to 
use it. Last year it sold in New England and New Jersey at $35 to 
$38 per ton, containing of nitrogen 8 to9 percent, and of phos- 
phoric acid 64 to 74 per cent, and had a chemist’s valuation of $36 
to $41 perton. Potash salts or unleached wood ashes should be used 
with fish to make a complete manure. 





Improving the Lawn.—If the lawn requires enriching, and you 
have thoroughly rotten barnyard manure at hand, give it a good 
dressing at this season. Have it finely pulverized, so that early 
rains will wash the manure down among the grass. It can not do 
this if the manure is applied in coarse unpulverized condition. 
If you have no manure pile to draw from, get some of the specially 
prepared fertilizers for sale at seed stores and by dealers in agri- 
cultural goods and fertilizers. 


The Home Garden is now a proper subject for a fireside discus- 
sion. Asa rule, these farm gardens are sad parodies on what good 
gardens should be. If the wife and mother had entire charge of it, 
with the necessary material and labor to apply to it, it would be a 
very different affair. She knows the value of a good garden thor- 
oughly. Men are apt to underestimate it. 


When Pruning the Old Orchard, and removing a large limb, 
first saw a notch on the under side of the limb; then saw 
down from the upper side to meet that below. This will prevent 
splitting the limb. Use gum shellac dissolved in alcohol, or a thin, 
light-colored paint to coat the wounds. 














THE NEED OF MORE PROTEIN OR FLESH-FORMER 


E. 8. 





MR HALLETT, 


born on an Indiana farm, inherited 
the inventive genius of his Yankee 
ancestors, and perfected many a 
pliances that are still in use. e 
was a good drainage engineer at 16. 
He was graduated as B Se from Pur- 
due university, and spent 12 years in 
educational work, resigning a good 
sition to buy a run-down farm ad- 
joining the homestead, built the first 
silo in the country, burned the old 
rail fences, sowed clover and planted 
tile, and will soon make the old 
farm pay for itself. He combines 
the scientist and practical farmer. 
He is farming as a business and finds 


HALLETT, INDIANA 


It is conceded that the great 
drouth of the past season was ben- 
eficial in some respects, such as 
bringing the fertilizing elements 
to the surface, while the short 
crops of forage and grain have 
set all to searching for the best 
method of utilizing stock feed. 
There has always been a great 
loss from improper combina- 
tions. If the short crops shall 
teach more accurate feeding, the 
shortage will not be severely 
felt. In the corn-growing belt 
there is often too much corn fed. 
It would, under all circumstan- 
ces, pay to exchange some of 


the corn (which is mostly carbo- 


hydrates or fat-forming materi- 
al) for cheap protein food, such 
as cottonseed meal or bran. 
But, as this year some feed must 
be purchased, it gives an oppor- 
tunity to balance the ration with- 
out much loss from middlemen. 
We are taught to grow our own 
feed. So we should, but we 
should grow the right crops. 
With the table and articles by 
Prof Woods, recently given, it is 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


leasure init. He represents a large 

dy of educated young men who 
are making their influence felt in 
western agriculture. 


an easy matter to know what to 
purchase. But the loss of food 
resulting from using an unbal- 
anced (incorrect proportions of fat and flesh-forming material) ra- 
tion is not the only evil of the practice. For instance, milch cows 
fed for a period on food rich in carbohydrates will tend to fatten 
A fat cow is not now nor will she ever be profitable for milk. A 
neighbor absolutely ruined a herd of naturally fine Jerseys by ex- 
cessive feeding of corn meal. The milk pail has proved it. It is 
just as bad to keep the heifer calves too fat, thus increasing the 
beef tendency. The best-bred dairy cattle in the world would ‘‘run 
out” in a few generations if fed exclusively on a “‘fat” ration. On 
the contrary, the present cow ideal is the product of strictly scien- 
tific feeding, iin connection with scientific selection. I do not believe 
that the milk can be made any richer by the use of any particular 
kind of food, but there will be more of it. It does become richer 
asaresult of the combined elements of good management. My 
experience seems to indicate that the thriftier the calf the better 
the cow. 

Fattening stock, moreover, need albuminous food as well as 
cows do. Corncan hardly become cheap enough to feed with profit 
as an exclusive diet to any stock. Very fat hogs are no longer in 
demand. Prof Atwater is authority for the statement that one 
reason why Germany objects to our pork is because itistoofat. Fat 
meat is not asuitable food for man. The civilized world is de 
manding less of it. Weight added by quick growth costs less than 


fat. Try feeding a pig on skimmilk, linseed oil meal, and corn or 
wheat. Keep an accurate account of cost, weigh at eight months, 


The profits will probably be an eye-opener. A contractor in my 
locality, using teams, substituted ship stuff for part of the corn. 
His feed bill was less and I know the teams were in better condi- 
tion. A horse with his muscles well nourished does not use so 
much fat. The same is true with man. Health must also be con- 
sidered. Well-nourished animals are far less liable to disease than 
either underfed or overfed stock. 

The remedy for all the difficulties noted above is clover ; close 
competition and worn soil demand it. A rotation with clover or 
peas one year in three or four, will furnish the protein for feed. 
With clover some $50 worth of fertilizer per acre will be added to 
the soil. The land is as hungry for nitrogen as the cattle are for 
albuminoids, It will no longer pay any but gardeners to purchase 
nitrogen in the shape of commercial fertilizers. Improvement in 
one branch always begets a string of better practices. Who could 
compete with the clover farmer? None, unless it be the farmer 
who raises more clover. 





The Cost of Milk Production has been ascertained by the New 
York experiment station in a three-year test with seven herds of 
as many different breeds. The average cost of pro“ acing milk was 
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1.78¢ per quart for all the herds in the test, Holstein-Friesians making 
ing it 1.89c, Ayrshires 1.58c, American Holderness 1.68c, Shorthorns 
1.68c, Guernseys 1.85c, Jersey 1.95¢c, Devons 2.02c per quart. The 
actual profit per cow annually averaged $20 for the whole lot, Hol- 
steins standing at the head with a profit of $26.40 per cow, Short- 
horns $25.50, Ayrshires 22, Guernseys 21, Jerseys 18, Holderness 17, 
while the Devons showed only $10+profit per cow per year on milk 
reckoned at 1.28c per pound. The test was also applied to butter 
and cheese production, the results of which are not yet announced. 





FOLDING SKELETON STAIRS 


It is often desirable to have the stairs in the wagon house ot 
barn so arranged that they could be removed quickly. As this is 
not often practicable, the next best plan is to have them so con- 
structed as to fold up 
out of the way. A good 
method of doing it is 
shown in the accompa- 
nying sketch, in which 
a shows one side of the 
stairs, the dotted lines 
representing the various 
steps. The steps should 
not be less than three 
feet in length and eight 
inches wide. The upper 
~ _ end of the lower portion 

ae Cant oye x cop me ee [2a n~'4 Of each side is hinged to 
Sela MN A windstr Fetanlencdo™ the side of the building 
SIDE VIEW OF FOLDING STAIRS at f, while the lower end 
is hooked to the floor at g. A rope, b, is attached to the stairs, 
passes over two pulleys, and is there fastened to a weight, c, which 
is just heavy enough to raise the free end of the stairs up to the ceil- 
ing. When the lower end of the steps is released the whole folds up 
closely against its upper floor and is entirely out of the way. Two 
or three feet of the rope are allowed to dangle, as seen at d, by 
which the whole apparatus is again pulled down into position. The 
weight, c, should slide up and down close to the side of the build- 
ing, so as to be entirely out of the way. 
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STILL SLOPS FOR FATTENING CATTLE 
GEO 8. SHEARS, MICHIGAN 
In Benton Harbor, Michigan, a company has just been formed 
to test the value of still slops for fattening cattle. S. McCord, A. 
H. and William Rowe will experiment in utilizing the slops pro- 
duced in the manufacture of vinegar. Arrangements have been 
made with a large pickle and vinegar establishment for the delivery 
of all the refuse produced at the factory. A barn 32x80 feet built 
on a modern plan with improved facilities for handling stock has 
been erected. It contains two rows of stalls which extend its full 
length, the animals standing with their heads in opposite directions, 
The stalls are on a raised platform, just wide enough to be com- 
fortable; between the platforms the floor slopes rapidly forming a 
gutter through the center of the building. This makes it possible 
to maintain a cleanliness not often found in stock barns. Each 
stall holds two animals. They are secured by means of chains 
attached to sliding rings on upright posts, or movable yokes 
attached to the feed trough which keeps the animals from getting 
their feet on the feed. Either method of tying allows plenty of 
freedom. The animal can lie down comfortably. The feed troughs 
are continuous from one end of the row of stalls to the other and 
are supplied with slops by wooden conductors coming from an 
immense storage tank outside the building. A line of pipes con- 
necting with the pickle factory keeps the tank full. The barn has 
room for 56 head of cattle and at present contains about 30. No 
other food except straw will be given. The animals seem to relish 
the still food and devour it greedily. Previous experiments at 
other places in similar lines have been successful and there is no 
reason why this should not. The final results will be noted in these 
columns. 





PIGPEN POINTERS 


The physical constitution of sire and dam should count nine 
points out of ten in the selection of breeding animals. 

Don’t feed young pigs upon corn exclusively. Growing ani- 
mals must have a variety. Plenty of exercise, with care and 
promptness in feeding, are necessary to good results. A large num- 
ber of pigs die from overfeeding the sow during the first week or 10 
days after farrowing. Avoid stunting and give pigs a good dry bed. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO 
IV. THE SEED AND VARIETIES 


Questions relating to the quantity of seed required for an acre, 
the manner of cutting and methods of planting, have always been in- 
teresting ones with potato growers. Thousands of experiments, con- 
ducted with greater or less minuteness and designed to ask many 
of these questions of nature in order that an answer might be ob- 
tained which would be regarded as a sure guide in general farm 
practice, have been carried on throughout all the states, with re- 
sults so diverse and often so contradictory, as to obscure rather 
than enlighten the farmer, and, after all, leave him to depend upon 
his own skill, judgment and practice, rather than trust to the re- 
sults obtained from the experiments of others. And yet, the studies 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST potato tests that we have been 
examining show many things of interest, and from them some con- 
clusions may be formulated which are safely regarded as fairly 
settled by the results of the most intelligent practice. 

VARIETIES AND TIME OF PLANTING—The question, ‘‘What vari- 
ety shall I plant?” will be largely answered by the uses to be made 
of the crop—whether for home use or for market, whether for early 
or late sale—as well as by the location and soil chosen, for nearly 
all varieties differ in their relative adaptability to different soils, no 
one sort doing equally well on all kinds of soils. In general, the 
most money is made on the early maturing varieties. Among 
these are Early Rose, Early Vermont, Early Gem, Sunrise, Beauty 
of Hebron, Snowflake. For an early yield, plant the seed early. 
The time will depend largely upon the season, state of the weather, 
condition of the soil, the market to be grown for, etc. Early plant- 
ing gives a start to the crop that enables it to resist drouth toa 
large degree. Moreover, the worst attacks of bugs are generally 
late, after the hot weather of midsummer has appeared, and a sac- 
rifice of some qualities is better than a sacrifice of the entire crop. 
For a table potato during winter, and a good long keeper far into 
spring, late varieties are preferred to early. Among them are 
White Star, Burbank, White Elephant, Peerless, Mammoth Pearl, 
Dakota Red and Prolific. 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE—While the reports show a wide 
difference in the quantity of seed used, upon one leading point 
there is great unanimity among all growers, viz: The careful se- 
lection of the potatoes used for seed. In every instance fair, smooth, 
handsome, well-shaped putatoes were chosen. Not always were 
they large, but they were always of uniform size, and weighing 
usually from six to eight ounces each. In one case 26 bu used in 
seeding an acre were selected froma choice lot of 50 bu of fair, 
merchantable potatoes. The range in the amount of seed used was 
very great—from 8 to 66 bu; the average being 214 bu. The 
amount of seed used in preparing for the three largest yields re- 
ported were, respectively, 26, 66 and 13} bu. A curious thing 
about this seeding is that in the first instance the crop was 974 bu, 
in the second 847 and in the last 738 bu. Another curious fact is 
shown by a further study of the returns. In New York a planting 
of 40 bu of seed yielded a crop of 441 bu; and in Maine a seeding 
of but ten bushels gave a yield of 537 bu. In this last instance the 
potatoes were all cut to one eye, and the seed ends and stem ends 
discarded. Everything points to the fact that we want high-bred 
potatoes for seed, as much as we want thorougbred animals for 
breeding—and the same care in selection should obtain in the one 
case as in the other. By all means reject undersized, imperfect, 
badly-shaped potatoes for seed. 

There can be no rule stated as to the value of home grown or 
foreign seed. In an equal number of cases seed was obtained from 
distant states, and from the farm or town where planted, with re- 
sults of yield showing no difference. The best time for selecting 
seed is during the potato harvest the autumn previous to planting. 

PREVENTING THE ScaB—It may properly be mentioned here 
that experiments made at the New York and Connecticut experiment 
stations, with certain fungicides on seed potatoes for the purpose of 
preventing the scab, show that soaking the seed for 14 hours ina 
solution of zinc sulphate (white vitriol), one ounce to a gallon of 
water, gave apparently the greatest freedom from scab, over copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol), copperas (iron sulphate), or corrosive sublimate. 
Scabby seed was, in these experiments, purposely selected for 
planting. 





CANNERIES IN FARMING DISTRICTS 








Canning factories, which hermetically seal and pack fruits, 
vegetables, meats, etc, are very important factors nowadays in the 
summing up of profit and loss in many agricultural communities. 
Ii very many sections the farmers and fruit growers are directly 
interested in them, furnishing capital and in some cases running 
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them and doing it successfully. There is considerable interest be- 
ing shown in this direction at the present time, judging by the 
inquiries received. 

As a general rule, it may be said that these establishments are 
as successful as the ordinary run of manufacturing enterprises. 
Where a community or neighborhood are desirous of engaging in 
or furthering such an enterprise, it is usually safest and best to or- 
ganize a stock company, buy the land and build and equip the fac- 
tory, and let the directors employ a competent man to run it, just 
as co-operative creameries are so successfully managed. Or they 
can lease it to some tompetent party. The dividends on such in- 
vestments are limited to five or six per cent, and after allowing for 
depreciation and expenses all the receipts are divided among the 
suppliers. Goods in this line are sold closely and the margin is 
small, but the farmer will still find his advantage in several ways. 
First, he will have a home market for certain crops that he has 
heretofore not grown, or if he did grow them, was obliged to sell at 
a disadvantage in remote markets. Further, it gives employment 
to the younger class of the community for the busy season, putting 
a large amount of money into their hands. 

In locating a canning factory, its promoters should settle that 
the fruits or vegetables to be canned will do as well or better there 
than in regions where they are being canned. It would be foolish 
to handicap themselves by relying on crops that could not be advan- 
tageously grown in the neighborhood. Fruits should be subject- 
ed to the same analysis—nothing should be attempted that is not at 
its best naturally where it is proposed to be grown. Small fruits 
are not considered very profitable. Canning apples in large cans, 
holding a gallon or more, has become a very large branch of this 
business. They are exported in great quantities, as well as used by 
pie bakers, and in sections where apples are largely grown this 
branch of the industry is worthy of special consideration. 

Large canneries pay their workers by the piece, usually 25c per 
100 for boiling small cans and 35c for the larger sizes, and for put- 
ting on labels 17 and 25c for 100 cans respectively. The prices paid 
for fruits delivered at canneries in California were as follows in 
1893, but were less last year, and will be still lower this season: 
Apples $15 to $20 per ton of 2000 lbs, apricots $20 to $25, black cher- 
ries and strawberries $80, blackberries, currants and red raspberries 
$60, white cherries $100, goosebeeries and asparagus $50, necta- 
rines, peaches, quince, small green peas, and Bartlett pears $20, 
grapes $15, plums $10 to $15, and tomatoes $7 a ton. The experi- 
ence of a large syndicate of California canneries is given to the 
public for the first time in the table below, the first column showing 
the pounds of each fruit required to fill 100 cans of the size men- 
tioned ; the second column gives the pounds of sugar used per 100 
cans, and the last column is the price in cents paid per dozen cans 
to the cannery workers for preparing, filling, cleaning and soldering: 
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Apples, 21% tins, 217 #18 2/| Nectarines, gallon, 625 80 40 
“ gallon tins, 792 70 70} Peaches 2%, tins, 209 26 26 
Apricots 2% tins, 14 33 17 = gallon, 792 80 70 
“  galion, 2 8 45/ Bartlett pears 2% tins, 225 18 25 
Blackberries 2%, tins, 134 18 165 “ gallon, 84 70 70 
“ gallon, 500 70 45) Plums 2% tins, 125 26 15 
Black cherries 24% tins, 138 18 17 “ gallon, 500 «6800S 40 
“ gallon, 542 70 45) Quince 2%, tins, 217 26 25 
White cherries 2% tins, 138 22 17 “« gallon, 800 80 70 
‘gallon, 542 75 45) Red raspberries 2% tins, 134 18 15 
Currants 2% tins, 167 22 30) Strawberries 2% tins, 17%5 622) «2 
“ gallon, 584 75 85 | Tomatoes 2% Ib, 24 — 8 
Gooseberries 2% tins, 1344 22 15 “ lb tins, 230 — 10 
* gallon, 459 75 40 “ gallon, 75 — 30 
Grapes 21, tins, 167 22 17| Peas, small 2%, 230 — 2 
“ gallon, 633 75 45 “ gallon, 950 — 175 
Nectarines 2% tins, 167 2 16) Asparagus 24, 20 — 32 

emaesienies secant 





Answers About Manures.—How much stable manure per acre G. 
B. M.’s land needs depends altogether on the condition it is now in, 
and any estimate would be worthless made in ignorance of that condi- 
tion. He will probably not err by giving it too much. White Star, 
Rural No 2, as well as White Elephant, are good potatoes. If your 
potatoes are scabby, plant on ground not previously occupied by 
them and treat the seed to the corrosive sublimate solution before 
planting, and use commercial fertilizer. Put your hen manure 
broadcast on your garden after it is plowed and harrow or rake in. 





Planting of Broom Corn can be done with an ordinary wheat 
drill. Remove all but two of the hoes, which should be about 34 ft 
apart. Set the feeder the same as for sowing one bushel of wheat 
per acre. Forty-six pounds of seed will plant 8 to10 acres. The 
stalks need not be more than two or three inches apart in the row. 
Broom corn is proving a fairly good crop for the south and its pro- 
duction should ‘6 increased.—{A Southern Farmer. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS AND TUBERCULIN 


[The Massachusetts agricultural college at Amherst has had 15 years’ ex- 


perience with this disease in its herd. Tnberculin tests were begun Oct, 92; 
and concluded June, 94. The college veterinarian, Prof J. P. PAIGE, tells 
the whole story in Bulletin 27, just issued, and concludes as follows:] 


1. That itis unsafe to purchase animals to add toa healthy 
herd from a herd in which tuberculosis has existed. 

2. That poor sanitary surroundings, especially imperfect ven- 
tilation and insufficient light, are favorable to the rapid spread of 
tuberculosis among cattle. 

3. That it is much better to dispose of excrement outside of 
stables than in cellars underneath them. 

4, That mangers and other stable fixtures which increase the 
amount of surface, cracks and corners that cannot be easily cleaned, 
are objectionable from the fact that when the germs of tuberculosis 
become scattered, under such conditions they are not easily de- 
stroyed by the use of disinfecting fluids. 

5. That infected stables bear close relation to the propagation 
of the disease. 

6. That even by the use of strong disinfecting fluids it is very 
difficult if not impossible to rid an old stable of the germs of 
tuberculosis. 

7. That the diagnosis in most cases of this disease by physical 
examination is impossible. 

8. That in tuberculin we have an exceedingly delicate and re- 
liable test for tuberculosis. 

9. That tuberculin indicates the existence of tuberculosis in 
the lungs and other parts of the body, when objective symptoms 
are absent and when no germs can be discovered by microscopical 
examination of the mucus from the nostrils. 

10. That its use is not followed by any ill effects of a serious 
or permanent nature. 

11. That in some instances the injection of tuberculin produces 
a marked rise of the internal temperature when no tuberculosis 
exists. 

12, That in some cases when tubercles are present in the body 
its injection is not followed by a well-defined reaction. 

13. That the reaction following the use of tuberculin bears no 
relation to the extent or development of the disease. 

14, That it is impossible to formulate a rule by which we can 
say that certain variations of the temperature may or may not indi 
cate the presence of tubercles. 

15. That in tuberculin we have the only means by which we 
can eradicate tuberculosis from among our cattle. 

16. That our old styled and unsanitary stables thoroughly in- 
fected with the germs of tuberculosis make the complete eradica- 
tion and suppression of this disease well-nigh impossible. 





GOOD ROADS WHERE THE LAND IS LEVEL 
Cc. F. SHEDD 
The illustration represents an admirable plan for constructing 
roads in level regions. a a shows the level of the ground 
before working. d d are ditches on either side of the road. f 
f the road bed made of the earth taken from both side ditches. ¢ 
t trench for placing tile which carry off the surplus water. 
Water from roadbed naturally runs into the side ditch, and then 
settling down to the tile is carried off. Very little fall is required 


o 
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for getting rid of large quantities of water. The width of the 
tile will of course depend upon the amount of water to be disposed 
of. The tile can usually be made near home. During these hard 
times when so many men are out of work, it seems to me it would 
be advisable to utilize cheap labor in the construction of better 
highways. 





Good Roads Without Surplus Capital.—Study all economics in 
construction. See that each party benefited bears his proper share 
of the cost. Look into local questions of road materials and trans- 
portation, and into all the latest improvements of road implements 
and machinery. Every state should have a permanent road com- 
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mission, composed of citizens of the highest character. Make the 
best use of convict labor in road building. In regions where rock 
is plenty, by using the best machinery for crushing stone and 
employing convicts only in quarrying and handling, an amount of 
material could be produced sufficient to macadamize all the roads 
in the state as fast as they could be prepared for it. On their own 
motion, railroads are ready to contribute largely toward road 
improvement.—[Roy Stone. 





A Durable Farm Gate.—An Ohio reader sent the accompanying 
sketch of a farm gate 
which he has used for 
15 years. It is light, 
durable and _ suitable 
for a windy country. 
It iseasily made. The 
material must be of 
the best. Itis 10 ft 4 
in long and 5 ft high. 
The boards, brace and 
cross pieces are 1x4 
inch pine. The end 
pieces are made of hard wood. Put the material together securely 
and the gate will give satisfaction. 








DURABLE FARM GATE 


A Secure Barrel or Cask Holder.—The illustration shows a 
handy framework for holding full barrels, while being carried to 
or from one’s home ina 
wagon or cart. With this 
contrivance there is no 
moving about of the bar- 
rel, while if trucks are 
placed below the frame- — 
work the whole can easily 
be moved without rolling —- 
the barrel or cask—some- 
thing at times desirable. i 
The sides of the frame- FRAME FOR TRANSPORTING CASKS 


work may be of soft wood, the two crosspieces of firmer stuf. 










——— 
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Training the Red Raspberry.—My way is to firmly drive four-foot 
stakes one rod apart and nail to each, 
30 inches above the ground, a short 
piece of plank two feet in length and 
saw a notch close to each end of the 
upper edge. In these notches firmly 
stretch No 16 wires and brace back the 
end posts. The accompanying illus- 
tration makes perfectly clear this _ 
simple and effective way of doing the 
work. The advantages of keeping 
raspberry and blackberry vines from 
sprawling all over the lot will be best 
appreciated by those who have tried this method.—[W. M. King. 
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BRACE 


Remodeling an Old Saw is illustrated and described by M.S. 
Parker as follows: Check the teeth 
with a cold chisel, the saw being 
held in a vise to prevent cracking 
the plate and breaking the teeth. 
Joint straight with a file and make 
new teeth, seven to the inch, or 
about like an ordinary handsaw. 
File the teeth until they hook and 
are well sheared. The work will re- 
quire two or three hours’ time, but 
the saw will do better work more 
easily and rapidly. The steel in oar old grandfather’s saws was 
far better tempered than the soft-tempered steel in modern saws, 
and will hold a keen edge much longer. 





A Lesson to Learn in the poultry business is that egg produc- 
tion is far more profitable than chicken raising as commonly fol- 
lowed. A dozen eggs bring as much in winter as a chicken of 2} to 
8 lbs, and are much easier to raise. 


Sacaline, the New Forage Plant that is being so widely adver- 
tised, resists drouth remarkably. But its roots spread rapidly in 
all directions and it may become a serious pest. Prof L. H. Pam- 
mel says it may be a great thing for very dry climates, but does 
not recommend it for the middle or eastern states. ? 
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It is comforting to learn that Senator Man- 
derson of Nebraska, whose term expired March 
4, will hereafter do his dirty work for oleo 
somewhere else than in the United States 
senate, while his successor, Mr Rushton, will, 
as far as is possible, undo the work that Man- 
derson did in thattime. “The mills of the 
gods grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
fine.’ 

ee 

The place to teach forestry is at the agricul- 
tural college in each state. We have little 
faith in a special forestry school maintained 
by the federal government at large expense. 
The whole people must be gradually educated 
to a knowledge of the principles of forestry 
and to common sense methods of applying 
these principles. Even in common and dis- 
trict schools the subject might receive atten- 
tion in the form of a lecture at least once a 
year from a traveling expert, to be provided 
by the state board of education, state agricul- 
tural college or board of agriculture. To at- 
tempt to give regular instruction on forestry 
in our common schools is useless, for the list 
of studies is aiready burdensome. Such a sys- 
tem of lectures, once or twice a year, could be 
given at small expense and when properly re- 
viewed by the teacher, our rising generation 
would learn some practical facts about forest- 
ry that they would never forget. Prof Sar- 
gant’s idea of employing the army in forestry 
conservation is a good one for the public do- 
main in the west, but the forests in our older 
States will not be properly cared for except at 
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the behest of our state legislatures and with 


the aid of the people at large. 





Wheat May Yet Be Profitable. 





‘What is wheat likely to be worth next fall 
and what will pay better?’ This question is 
asked by a subscriber who is only out of 
thousands vitally interested in the same prob- 
lem. While the markets of the world to all 
intents and purposes remain dull, dragging 
and lifeless, certain features are discernible to 
the close student of the situation which con- 
tain some reasons for hope that wheat may do 
better. For one thing, the price though low 
is doggedly steady and quickly recovers from 
occasional onslaughts of the bears. While 
those who have faithfully stuck to wheat 
for months and months have been disap- 
pointed, there are many who are ready 
to offer genuine support as soon as they see 
positive reasons for encouragement, which 
may come sooner than expected. Rapid as the 
marketing has been throughout the entire crop 
year, and burdensome as is the visible supply 
in this country, stocks in Europe are materi- 
ally smaller than a year ago and during the 
past month the world’s supply has actually de- 
creased. This is all the more significant when 
it is remembered that the amount of wheat 
back in farmers’ hands is conceded on all 
sides to be rather more nearly exhausted 
than usual. European buyers, on whom we 
depend to take our surplus, have not alone 
permitted their own stocks to run down but are 
now obliged to closely watch supplies here, and 
should the amount available begin to decrease 
rapidly, they might be spurred up to more vig- 
orous buying. 

The coming world’s crop is of course an un- 
certain but most important factor. The Ar- 
gentine harvest is now generally conceded de- 
ficient in quality and this may mean a smaller 
export movement than was feared earlier. The 
winter acreage in the northern hemisphere 
shows little increase taken as a whole and the 
trials of a severe winter are not yet over. 
While in this country there has been a good 
snow covering, itis by no means certain that 
the ’95 harvests will be as abundant as those 
of last year, irrespective of a spring wheat 
acreage yet undetermined. 

With these world-wide influences properly 
recognized the future of wheat prices, while 
uncertain, contains some promise, although sta- 
tistics after all are slippery and do not make 
the most stable platform on which to base 
opinions. Nor do we ever attempt to forecast 
crop results, but do mean to report conditions 
from week to week more accurately than is 
done by any other agency. It is reasonably 
safe to assume, however, that were monetary 
and industrial conditions to speedily resume a 
normal position, an improvement in wheat 
would be in order. We are speaking here of 
the 1895 crop only. The outlook for future 
years must take into account the stupendous 
efforts Russia is making to encourage wheat 
growing along the trans-Siberian railway, and 
the possibilities of the crop in South America, 
as well as in the older countries whose wheat- 
producing power is well known. All reliable 
information at hand confirms the industrial 
awakening in Russia that may in future cut a 
large tigure in the world’s market for both 
farm and factory products. 

_————— 
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The tuberculosis scare is still the uppermost 
topic with farmers. The latest phase is the 
bitter opposition to full compensation that is 
being expressed by the city press and by legis- 
lators from the cities. "Twas ever thus. City 
people demand the best of everything from the 
farmer, but when. his turn comes they are 
first to spurn his just request. The city idea 
is that if a cow worth $30 is found tuberculous 
and valued at $20, the farmer should get only 
$10. The farmer’s idea is that he should at 
least get the full $20. Full compensation on 
the basis: of disinterested appraised value is 






For heaven’s sake don’t rob the 
If we were to print one- 
half of the correspondence we receive, our pa- 
per would contain nothing but tuberculosis. 


little enough. 
farmer of all he’s got! 





Bulls and Bears. 


The bulls and bears continue to fight their 
never ending battles over the markets for farm 
produce. So powerful are these contending 
parties that their transactions on the long and 
short side of the market move prices up and 
down unceasingly. Yet how little understood 
are the terms ‘“‘longs and shorts’’ and “bulls 
and bears.”’ 

First and always, a bull is one who wishes 
the market to advance and works to that end. 
A man may be a bull on wheat, on 
cotton, on cattle, on railroad _ securities, 
on real estate, on [any property. He is 
usually a bull through predilection or 
sympathy. In studying market conditions 
governing wheat, for example, he is always 
seeking reasons why wheat should advance. 
He is not nearly so sanguine of a bumper crop 
as is his neighbor, and is always looking for 
disaster which will cut it down. The bull is 
an optimist so far as the prospective foreign 
demand is concerned and believes so great will 
prove the exports that there will be scarcely 
enough to go around and prices must perforce 
advance. He can discern such a shortage in 
the probable quantity held by farmers that he 
maintains millers must sweep the corners of 
their bins in order to get enough wheat to 
grind into flour to supply home consumption 
and export orders. 

With such leanings the bull eagerly grasps 
every item of news and buys with the inten- 
tion of holding until there is a good profit in 
sight This bullis then “long’ the market. 
The only way for a “long” to realize a profit on 
his purchase is by an advance in price over 
that originally paid, when he sells out at the 
right time if sufficiently shrewd. 

A bear is exactly the opposite of a bull. He 
believes the price of cotton, as an illustration, 
too high and thinks he sees many reasons why 
itis bound to sell lower. Now how does a 
bearish operator in cotton, for example, make 
money, providing his theories of a falling mar- 
ket are correct? By selling short. He sells 
at a given figure something which he does not 
possess but expects to eventually buy back at 
a lower price and is henceforth a ‘“‘short.’’ 
For example, cotton is worth in New York 6c 
per lb, and the bear believes it will decline to 
5c within the next three months. 

He therefore sells in the open market 500 
bales at Gc to be delivered next May. He is 
thus ‘‘short’’ 500 bales to fellow operator X, and 
has contracted to deliver that amount on some 
business day in May. He is not disturbed by 
the fact that he hasn’t it to deliver. That will 
take care of itself. But how? So confident is 
this bear the market will fall off a cent before 
delivery day arrives that he simply rests on 
his oars and awaits the 5c point. If his judg- 
ment is true the price duly declines. 

Meanwhile it must be remembered he has 
contracted to deliver 500 bales to X at Ge. 
When the price reaches 5c the bear again en- 
ters the market and buys from someone 500 
bales at 5c to be delivered to him during May. 
The bear has now bought cotton at 5c and sold 
itat 6c. The feature in the transaction so often 
mysterious to one not engaged in speculation 
is the simple fact that the bear sold a property 
before he had it to sell. The astute operator 
has thus anticipated the course of prices and 
by the short selling made lc profit in the deal. 
When May delivery day arrives he holds 500 
bales cotton (bought recently at 5c) and is 
ready to “deliver” it at 6c, the price at which 
he originally sold it short. As an almost 
universal rule these purely speculative 
transactions are seldom completed to the 
point of actual delivery, but are settled 
through a clearing house system of payment 
of differences. 


——— 


Lameness in Mule.—H. G. E.’s mule is lame in 
one hind leg. Ihe lameness seems to be in the 
hip. Use cantharides 2 dr and vaseline 1 0z and 
rub in well a little with the fingers, on the part 
affected. Let it remain on 24 hours, then wash off 
and rub on a little lard. Repeat every two weeks. 
Give the animal complete rest for a few weeks. 




























































European [larkets at a Glance. 





Lonpon, England, Feb 15—On this side the 
Atlantic there is little cause for congratula- 
tion, as farmers have for some weeks been ex- 
periencing unusually severe weather, the tem- 
perature having fallen to, in some instances, 
60 degrees of frost. Available records show 
few instances of such severity. The result is 
that outdoor work is completely stopped, and 
trade generally experiencing a large depres- 
sion. As a consequence many people are out 
of work, and very great distress prevails, not- 
withstanding that most praiseworthy efforts 
are being made in all directions for the relief 
of those that are destitute. The markets of this 
country are remarkably devoid of animation, 
owing to the big arrival of food stuff and the 
restricted purchasing power of the people. 
Prices have again given way and prospects are 
anything but bright for holders of wheat. The 
official returns issued by the board of agricul- 
ture for the week ending Feb 9 once more 
showed the price of British wheat to be under 
£1 per qr (equal to 60c per bu, a price which 
six months ago was regarded as impossible). 
For nearly two months now the values of Eng- 
lish wheat have been falling, and the decline 
has also been shared in by foreign-grown grain. 

The position of barley is not so good as it 
was a fortnight ago, although a fall of ic per 
bu at that date has since been made up to half 
its extent. Onthe whole barley presents the 
healthiest appearance of any of the three ordi- 
nary grains, wheat, barley or oats. The last 
named is still week after week appearing at 
lower rates, and where it will end it is difficult 
to say, as the av of English grown oats has 
now got as low as 404c per bu. Corn still 
keeps very firm, although prices cannot be 
quoted exactly higher. Mixed American par- 
cels, for prompt delivery. are quoted at 57c 
per bu and at 60c for suipments on passage. 
The outlook, therefore, is slightly better for 
corn than for the other kinds of grain above 
referred to. 

Advices from the European continent place 
the position of affairs very much on all fours 
with England. In all parts, the weather has 
been severe and snow general. This covering 
will protect the crops, but the frost and snow 
have stopped all work. There will, in conse- 
quence, be delay in the spring sowings, and it 
is probable that the winter crops of wheat, 
barley and oats will have been thrown back to 
more than their average position, notwith- 
standing that before the winter set in they 
presented rather an advanced appearance. In 
some of the central departments of France, an 
intermediary thaw set in which melted the 
snow, and fears were entertained that damage 
would be done to the crops in the same way as 

vas the case three years ago, when, in conse- 

“quence of asevere frost following a sudden 

thaw, an enormous area of the winter sown 
crops was actually destroyed, and had to be 
replaced in the spring principally by oats. The 
latest official reports are very favorable with 
regard to the condition of the wheat and rye 
crops. 

The wheat market Mm Paris, which had given 
way 2a3c per bu, has been firmer during the 
last few days. Flour is difficult to sell. For- 
eign wKeat at Havre is being held at 70}c for 
No 2 red winter and 69c for Kansasin bond. In 
this market, white American is quoted at - 62c. 
In Germany the grain markets have slightly 
improved, and term business is a little better. 
Very little is reported from Belgium, the only 
contracts worth mentioning being some small 
lots of American red winter No2. The flour 
trade in England, too, is quite of an unremu- 
nerative character. 

A telegram from Madrid states that the 
Spanish senate has adopted a bill for increas- 
ing the import duty on wheat, flour and chaff, 
and the increase is to remain in force until the 
end of this year, and longer if the government 
considers it necessary. As an indication of 
the way foreign-made produce is kept out of 
the European markets, it may be mentioned 
that when the French government this week 
proposed to receive tenders for the supply of 
preserved meats such an outcry was raised by 
the people that the authorities have been com- 
pelled to alter the terms and confine the tend- 
ers to French citizens. 

The cattle and meat markets of this country 
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display nochange. They are, if anything, a 
trifle firmer, and where an advance is quoted 
it is only a small one, and is owing mostly to 
difficulties of transit, due to the wintry weath- 
er. Consignments of beasts from the U S were 
less heavy this week, the best qualities mak- 
ing from 12 to 124c per lb and the second qual- 
ity llc. These prices are $c better than at the 
corresponding period of last year. In the dead 
meat markets American killed hindquarters 
average 10}c per lb, and second quality 10c; 
American mutton makes from 11 to 12c. Aus- 
tralian mutton ranged from 6 to 8c. American 
lambs weighing 5 to 6 stone have been dispos- 
ed of at 16 to 164c¢ per lb. 

In the provision markets the demand is 
rather quieter for bacon. There is no change 
in the recent prices of hams, and lard, without 
alteration in price, is rather more firmly held, 
owing to higher demands for freight. The hay 
trade is particularly dull, and offers little in- 
ducement for foreign importations. Prices of 
potatoes have advanced considerably, as much 
as 25 to 30c per 100 lbs, and a probable demand 
from Ireland, where the crop was a partial 
failure, indicates that values of this tuber will 
still further rise. 





Improve the Quality of Domestic Leaf. 





Many ways have been suggested as to how New 
England tobacco growers may improve the qual- 
ity of their tobacco that it may successfully com- 
pete with foreign leaf. Better cultivation, better 
fertilizing, better handling, better assorting and 
improved methods of curing, all have their advo- 
cates. An extended series of experiments with 
different fertilizers has and is being conducted at 
Poquonock, Ct, under the scientific supervision 
of the Ct agrexp sta. The experiments demon- 
strate that years before the work of experimenta- 
tion began, growers were using the very best 
forms of fertilizers. The actual needs of the 
plant were learned from the station’s report on 
analyses of fertilizers and the tobacco plant it- 
self. 

Thorough cultivation, careful handling and as- 
sorting cannot be urged too persistently, but there 
are growers who take the utmost care and yet 
cannot produce in large quantities leaf with all 
the desired qualities of Sumatra. In a large por- 
tion of Connecticut Havana seedleaf crops, there 
is leaf the equal of Sumatra in all respects, in- 
cluding size, color, fineness, gloss and texture, but 
those qualities cannot be found in seedleaf. 
Quality is there, for it always was the best wrap- 
per in the world, but other essentials are lacking. 
With the same land, fertilizers, care and season, 
one variety does produce some of the desired leaf 
in size, color, texture, gloss, and other varieties 
do not. This fact should indicate the most prom- 
ising direction to proceed with experiments of an 
advanced state. 

Tobacco growers of the Connecticut valley 
need a better variety of tobacco. They must 
have it even though a dozen years of experiment- 
ing by a hundred different growers scattered 
through the valley are necessary to produce it. 
The prospectors of the original Dutch Sumatra Co 
said nothing in their articles of association about 
cultivating tobacco but owing to the strong simi- 
larity to Cuba of soil and climate, some one 
planted Cuban seed, hoping to produce a leaf 
equal to the famous Havana; the result was not 
Cuban tobacco but the extreme opposite. Instead 
of a leaf with the exquisite aroma of Havana 
tobacco, valuable for fillers, a thin glossy leaf 
was obtained, of neutral flavor and of no use or 
value as a filler but excelling any leaf ever pro- 
duced in Cuba for wrapper purposes. It was an 
unfortunate discovery for the New England to- 
bacco grower. It became the standard of excel- 
lence, monopolizing the markets of the world and 

ouring millions into the coffers of its projectors. 

fr Moodie of Florida tried many varieties of Cu- 
ban leaf and the one producing the best results 
came from one of the poorest tobacco districts of 
Cuba, while the world famous Vuelta Abajo pro- 
duced an inferior leaf. 

It is time growers seriously undertook a series 
of field experiments. Specialists spend years of 
time developing some new variety of potato, to- 
mato or other vegetable and are often well re- 
warded. Somewhere among the hundreds of va- 
rieties of tobacco, there must be some one va- 
riety that in Connecticut and Massachusetts soil 
and climate will produce a larger percentage of 
the desired leaf thanany nowin general use. 
Extended experiments cannot be carried 
out on a small area and by one person be- 
cause of the liability of the seed to  hy- 
bridize. A safe plan would be for one 
or more skillful growers in each town to be- 
gin a series of systematic experiments by select- 
ing from one to three varieties of seed that offer 
promises of improvementin time. Such experi- 
ments should be continued annually anc reports 
made public. There should be enough men suffi- 
ciently alive to their own interests and the gen- 
eral interests of the industry to take this matter 
up in a systematic manner and carry it out sue- 
cessfully. The cost would be trifling and the ex- 
tra work not a serious objection. The Dutch and 
other East India companies are constantly mak- 
ing experiments with new varieties of seed in 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Australia and other is- 
lands, and all trying to produce a leaf that shall 
equal or excel Sumatra for wrapper purposes. A 
plant is needed that will produce a more uni- 
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form, medium sized leaf of 
silky .texture and smaller veins. A fortune 
awaits the grower who can develop a variety 
that equals or nearly equals Sumatra in a)l these 
requirements.—{H.S. Frye, President New Eng- 
land Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

- LL —_ 


lighter color, fine, 


Royalty and High-bred Horses—The Prince of 
Wales has been having asale of Shire horses at 
his residence, Sandringham, Norfolk, where was 
bred the mare Dunsmore Gloaminy, which was 
sold a few months ago for over $5000. His royal 
highness did exceedingly well, disposing of 50 
animals for about 28,000,or an av of about 560. 
The highest figure made was 2250, given by Sir 
Walter Gilbey for Madge, a two-year-old filly by 
the well-known and popular sire Harold. An- 
other good figure was 2100 given by Lord Roths- 
child for Bury Starlight, a brood mare six years 
old, by Senator, 2d. This is the third of the 
large sales of the season and fully maintains the 
promise of good trade in Shire horses which has 

een manifested since the close of last season. 


The Australasian Wool Trade increased 
almost 48% during the 11 years from ’81 to ’92. In 


the year first named exports were approximately 
$80,000,000 and in ’92 they had increased to about 
118,000,000, of which about 90,000,000 represented 

urchases by the U K. During the year ending 

une 30, 94, our imports from Australasia, which 
include New Zealand, were only 842,000 against 3,- 
000,000 in ’92 although of course large quantities 
came via London, and since the fact of free wool 
the movement of such fleeces shows a consider- 
able increase. The market for domestic wool is 
fairly active and steady at present low prices, 
with quotations to-day on the basis of 1644@17c|for 
Ohio XX and above, and 14@15c for Mich x insuch 
wholesale markets as N Y and Boston. 





Mexican Cattle are coming forward with a ven- 
geance under the lower rates of duty established 
last fall. During Dec a total of 27,192 head en- 
tered of which 25,150 were dutiable coming almost 
exclusively from across the Rio Grande and ex- 
ceeding total exports (24,840) gathered from farms 
and ranches throughout the entire country, show- 
ing the impetus given the import trade by the 
nominal rate of duty, now only 20 % ad valorem. 
The total imports in Dec, ’93, or a year earlier were 
barely 83 cattle, which paid a duty of $10 each. 
Latest advices point to a considerable number yet 
to come forward already under contract, and no 
relief can be expected so long as these Mexican 
— are entered at a nominal rate of 2@3 p 

lead. 





Wheat Exporters continue to work for exceed- 
ingly narrow margins in order to get business. 
Recently the price of Noihard spring wheat in 
N Y placed free on board ocean vessel for export 
was 69¢ p bu and this with the freight to London 
of 34e¢ represents acost of 72%4c¢ at the London 
dock. On the day wheat was quoted in N Y as 
above around lotof the same grade sold in Lon- 
don at 24s 3d p qrof8 bu, or 72%¢ p bu, showing 
the narrow difference in favor of the exporter of 
barely 4c. 





Shipment of Full Cars—The executive com- 
mittee of the national league of produce commis- 


sion merchants advises receivers to foster and en- 
courage the consignment of produce in full cars 
as far as possible. Such are easier handled as a 
rule, freight rates are much more favorable to 
consignor, and when merchantable goods so ship- 
ped to the big cities are marketed in a more ad- 
vantageous way. 





Texas Eggs are beginning to move to the north- 
ern markets in a liberal manner, to be speedily 
followed by consignments from Ark, Tenn and 
Mo and the undertone is one of weakness. The 
last lot of cold storage eggs at Chicago was closed 
out a week ago while such eastern cities as N Y 
and Boston are dependent chiefly on fresh stock. 
No further movement of eggs from Cal to the east 
is expected. 





Death of a Veteran Horticulturist—John Ja- 


cob Thomas, one of the most distinguished 
horticulturists of America, died at his home at 
Union Springs, N Y,on Friday, Feb 22, 1895, 
at the ripe age of 85, having been born Jan 8, 
1810. He became connected with agricultural 
journalism early in life and maintained it un- 
til last August, when failing health compelled 
him to resign his position as associate editor of 
the Country Gentleman, which a he had 
filled since the establishment of that paper. 
He had been a prolific writer. The American 
Fruit Culturist, Farm Implements and Machin- 
ery and several volumes of Rural Affairs have 
given him a wide reputation. He was a prom- 
inent member of the American pomological 
society and of the Western New York horticul- 
tural society also. In private life Mr Thomas 
was a most genial and pleasant gentleman, 


having decided views on_ all topics 
of general interest but keeping withal 
a wide charity and toleration for those 


who conscientiously differed. He was a con- 
sistent member of the society of Friends. He 
did much to promote the cause of horticulture 
and especially in the times when it needed 
encouragement and the special knowledge 
that such capable men could give. He was 
one of a notable trio—Downing, Barry and 
Thomas, whose names will long be remember- , 
ed by a grateful constituency of horticulturists. 














RELIEF FOR THE PARKETS. 


TuESDAY EVENING, Mar 5, 1895. 

The most important event of the week in 
financial and commercial circles took place 
yesterday when congress adjourned, and the 
public now has reason to hope that politics 
wiil be sent to the background for a long time 
to come enabling trade to once more resume 
its normal position so far as this is possible. 
After the adjournment of congress the next 
important event in the financial world is the 
movement on the part of England and Ger- 
many looking toward another international 
conference to arrive at some common 
ground regarding the important question 
of bimetalism. This is considered a favorable 
development for the friends of silver. The 
money market has been comparatively quiet 
and so in»the speculative world, prices gov- 
erning securities making no important changes 
during the past week. In manufacturing and 
commercial circles general hopefulness is 
manifested, but the signs of improvement are 
slight and the volume of trade during the first 
two months of the current year rather disap- 
pointing. The gold reserve in the national 
treasury has shown a gratifying growth and is 
now approximately $90,000,000 or only a little 
under the normal. 

In the markets for leading articles of farm, 
orchard and ranch produce no important 
changes have taken place, and while there is a 
large movement from first hands toward points 
of distribution general activity is lacking and 
so with price resiliency. Wheat has held its 
own in spite of relatively small exports, com- 
puted by Bradstreet’s at only 2,689,000 bu for 
the week. Corn and oats have moved freely 


but foreign purchases’ continue’ small. 
Nothing has been developed in the cot- 
ton market save the fact of larger 
receipts. It is probable some of the usual 


acreage in the south may be this year devoted 
to grain and other crops although it is unsafe 
to predict any uniform cutting down of cotton 
acreage in spite of convention resolutions to 
that effect. Cattle remain firm, butter con- 
tinues low in price and fruits and vegetables 
without special development. Quotations in 
detail holding to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 521g 43% 2854 *580 *895 
New York, 5834 50 3334 *6 60 *9 50 
Boston, r— 52 3844 300 *975 
Toledo, 65% 43 32 _ 547% 
St Louis, 5244 41 2994 _ — 
Minneapolis, 5834 46 30% _ _ 
San Francisco, *90 *1 224@125 *105@115 *600 = 
London, 67% 55% - *12 80 


k e ey = 
*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, Hyg 45 ns 
July, 5534 4534 27% 


At Chicago, wheat has received considerable 
attention and averaged firmer most of last week, 
operators then and now closely watching the 


weather situation. A chief reason for the mild 
advance to the highest prices scored late last 
week was fear of acold wave in the southwest, 
This did not materialize and has resulted in a 
slight reaction. Public stocks continue to 
decrease in a fairly rapid manner, and 
the world’s supply shows further whittling 
down. On the other hand, the bulls have 
been obliged te be content with uncertain 
cables often bringing weakness, generally satis- 
factory crop weather at home and a continued 
liberal movement of spring wheat in the north- 
west. Up tothe present time there are absolute- 
ly no confirmed reports of crop damage of conse- 
quence either at home or abroad. Exports of 
wheatand flour are restricted, largely from the 
Pacific coast, and in this part of the 
country a moderate demand exists on local and 
outside milling account chiefly for red winters, 
the receipts of such remaining small in character. 
Spring wheat held above the views of the buyers. 
Late cash sales on the basis of 52@5212c P bu for 
No 3 red by sample, 5314@55%4c for No 3 hard and 
52% @53',c for No3red in store. No 2 spring in 
round lots held 3a@4e over May. Regular May sold 
 j to D474e, reacted a trifle, but showed a net gain 
of 1%c¢ for the week. 

Corn prices made little headway in either di- 
rection last week closing %4¢ higher with May 


around 45c and only fair interest displayed so far 
this week. The feeling in the main has been one 
of mild confidence in prices but with speculation 
small and the cash demand for local 


and ship- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 





ping account rather indifferent only narrow- 
ness could be expected. The bulls made 
the most of rainy weather here and there on 
the assumption that it will continue to restrict 
the movement from the farms. On the other 
hand this was taken as a bearish factor to some 
extent because it favored crop prospects west of 
the Missouri river. Exports were moderate and 
the total amount in sight in this country is a lit- 
tle more than two-thirds that of a year ago. Buy- 
ers of cash corn have shown a willingness to pay 
fair prices with late sales of No 2 grades in store 
around 43@434,e and No3and No 3 white 40%@ 
4114c. 

May oats have not departed far from 29¢c P bu, 
selling throughout the week fractionally above 
that and closing stibstantially steady with a mild 
interest evinced to-day largely in sympathy with 
other cereals. Exports are insignificant but there 
is a good trade in cash lots. Late sales by sample 
28@283,c for No 3 mixed, 31@31%e for No3 white 
and 2854@315g¢ for No 2mixed with choice No2 
white up to 3214e. 

Rye sagged a trifle under increased receipts. 
These were small but so was the demand. o2 
declined about le to 514%c P bu in store with 
choice lots by sample nominally 51@51%4c. Barley 
continues weak to le lower, the close bringing 
fair steadiness without activity. The situation 
much as outlined in our columns a week ago. 
Quotations on the basis of 50@53e for common to 
good malting barley and fancy a shade premium, 

Flax has ruled substantially steady but ex- 
tremely dullwith No 1 around $139 p bu. The 
prospective shipments of South American flax to 
this country, estimated as high as 4,000,000 bu, 
are having an effect onthe market even though 
most ofjfthis foreign seed remains in the east. 
Timothy dull and rather heavy in tone closing on 
the basis of $5 75@580 pctl forcontract prime. 
Clover a shade stronger, high grades selling at 
8 95@9 10 with March quotable at the close around 
9, cash prime having recently sold as high as 9 15. 
Demand on shipping account a little better, 
chiefly for home consumption. 

At Toledo, operators in wheat worked up a lit- 
tle bull enthusiasm on the strength of cold wave 
talk in the west, but this amounten to little and 
prices reacted a shade showing only a slight ad- 
vance over those of a week earlier. May 5514@ 
558gc, July 5714e, No 2soft about 55c. Corn quiet 
and easy. No 243c, May 444%4c. Oats showed lit- 
tle change with a fair local and shipping inquiry, 
No 2 mixed being salable around 32e. Clover 
quiet and nearly steady with little activity, re- 
ceipts showing some increase but still away be- 
hind a yearago. Cash $545 P bu, March about 
the same and alslke a shade weaker. 


At New York, the wheat market has shared 
the firmness noted in other directions, yet full 
advances were not maintained. The cables and 
the weather conditions were the controlling fac- 
tors together with the reported reduction of 
more than 4,000,000 bu in the world’s visible sup- 
ply for the week. The cash business only moder- 
ate with the export trade dull. No @red winter 
58a5814c in store, No 3 red 656%c, No 1 
northern 67%4a68c. Corn lifeless and steady. 
Cables brought advices of a smaller qaan- 
tity afloat for Europe and this with talk ofa 
smaller movement in the west did something to 
cause comnete St Se cont meee ray as@aoe. 
throughout. No 2 in store 49@49i4c, Ma @49e. 
No 3 in store 48@48,c. Oats remained rm until 
near the close when some weakness was develop- 
ed owing to large cash offerings and in different de- 
mand. No2 mixed in store 3314@3314c, No 2 white 
87@3714c, No 3 white 36@36%,c. e inactive at 52 
@53e for state and Jersey on track. Barley ar- 
— sneaty based on @644c for No 2 western 
delivered. 


At Minneapolis, alternate strength and weak- 
ness have pervaded the wheat market with price 
range narrow. Operators are greatly interested 
in the weather conditions with a view to the 
spring seeding period which is rapidly approach- 
ing. Next to this is the milling demand and the 
opening of navigation which is still some weeks 
removed. Meanwhile foreign advices elicit only 
languid interest. Demand for cash wheat fairly 
brisk at_ 14,@1144¢ over May, chiefly the inside. 
Millers the principal buyers. No 1 northern 584,@ 
58%c, No 2 northern 57@57\4c, rejected 56@5ic. 
Corn receipts small and trade quiet and nearl 
steady with No 3 uround 45c. Oats fairly well 





maintained, offerings of cash being light. No3 
and No 3 white 30@30\4c. Banley dull at 43@47e 
according to quality. Grouna feed unchanged 
with corn meal $17@I17 50 Pp ton. 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 10 435 400 
New York, 575 4 65 475 
Buffalo, 5 75 50 475 
Kansas City, 5 40 415 410 
Pittsburg, 5 60 450 450 


At Chicago, the upward march of cattle prices 
showed no disposition to recede from the opening 
to the close of last week, the gain in the better 
grades being 20@40c. This placed the market 
about $1 higher than a month ago, and that much 
higher than a year ago, and interest so far this 
week unabated. The reduced number on feed, 
as pointed out in our farm animal census last 
month,is more than ever manifest, and to this 
fact must be ascribed much of the pres 
ent firmness in the market. The export 


_ ers 4 15@4 35 and roug 


trade is not altogether’ satisfactory, nor 
are dressed beef concerns  pleasec with 
the position of the market and _ naturaliy 


fight advances, yet with a total supply <n this 
city last week of only 42,000, sellers of beef cattle 
clearly held the advantage. Itis not out of the 
way to quote choice to fancy farm fed steers up 
to $6 although very few have the quality to bring 
such figures. Fed Texans have touched 5, an ex- 
ceptionally good price for this class of animals. 
Sales of beef cattle are largely at 425@525 and 
stockers and feeders are relatively strong. Best 
cows have reached a very high point selling close 
to 4 while canners’ stuff is rather weak. The good 
demand continues for choice springers and milch 
cows. Revised prices follow: 
Expe@rters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 2 4 
lbs, average, 585 610 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders, 875 450 
ayy ame 1150 Common do. 2 3 40 
to 1400 Ibs. 


460 550 Calves, heavy, 225 315 

Fair to medium steers, Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 415 490 Milch cows, ea, 25 00 50 00 
Good cows and heifers, 385 435 Corn-fed ‘Tx steers, 450 500 
Poor to fair cows, 200 365 Do cows and heifers. 325 415 


Hogs have held quite steady ruling fairly ac- 
tive with the usual buyers represented. Receipts 
fell off last week to 183,000 head and the quality 
was good. Packers hold large stocks of product 
being about double those of a yearago andin con- 
sequence are naturally disposed to favor at least 
asteady market for live hogs at existing low 
prices. Operators as a rule do not anticipate any 
early improvement. Good to choice mixed and 
heavy droves $415@435and light weights 3 9@ 
410 with skips and culls 3@3 75. 

Sheep frecovered most of the small decline of 
the previous week and high prices were obtained 
for anything good enough for export account. 
Stock sheep are in only moderate demand and 

oor to common animals sell at mean prices. 

While the undertone is one of fair confidence the 
advance in sheep has been so pronounced during 
the last few months that operators are extremely 
conservative. Quotations to-day are on the basis 
of $425@460 for good to choice wethers, 3 25@4 
for common to fair and 225@3 for ordinary. 
Lambs 2 50@5 50 for poor to fancy with the bulk of 
fat selling around 5@5 25. 


At Pittsburg, cattle have shared the firmness 
present in western markets without excitement 
or special activity. Offerings of good to choice 
beeves only moderate and ready outlet for all 
such, while unattractive animals ratherdull. Re- 
vised prices follow: 


Extra to fcy steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 
600 Lb: Ibe 


tol 8, $5 25@5 60 . 850 400 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 435 
350 1 450 510 Bulls and stags, 200 400 
Com to fair, 1050 to feeders, 950 to 1100 Iba, 875 435 
) tbe, 375 440 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 275 365 
Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 5000 
1300 Ibs, 825 410 Veal calv 50 62 


Hogs have sold at about as narrow a range in 
the Pittsburg market as elsewhere, averagin 
fairly steady. Offerings only moderate and me 
witha — outlet. Good to ch Philas $4 40@4 50, 
medium weights 4 40,common to best york- 
lots 3@4. Sheep supplies 
were fair, but not especially large. Good to best 

ades firm around 4@4 40 for prime wethers of 90 
@ii0 ibs, and something fancy a shade premium, 

air to good droves 80@90 tbs 3 25@385, culls and 
common 1 25@3, lambs 3@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle show continued strength, 
the early supply proving only moderate and sub- 
sequent arrivals last week small while the offer- 
ings so far this week have met with ready dispo- 
sition. The strength attending other ‘cattle mar- 
kets has had its effect here. Sales on the basis of 
$5 25@5 75 for extra to fancy heavy steers with 
lighter weights at the usuai discount and coarse 


and rough lots all the way -down to 
8 25@3 75. Milch cows and _ =~°springers de- 
clined 2@3 head and_=e are ulet at 
18@45 for common to extra. Veal calves 


450@6 50. Hogsin rather light supply and fairly 
steady to firm under the influence of encouraging 
advices from other packing points. Good to 
choice ager mw hay | 45 with fancy at 450, pigs 
and light weights 4 25@4 35. An early small de- 
cline in sheep gave way later in the week to a@ 
good recovery. Good to choice 3 60@4 25 with ex- 
tra to fancy 450@4 75 and poor and rough lots all 
the way down to2@3. Lambs 4 50@6. 


At New York, cattle fairly active and 10@25c 
higher, with the exception of poor cows and bulls 
which are dull. Good to prime native steers 
$4 50@5 75, fair to choice cows, bulls and heifers 
3@4 35. Exporters fair buyers. Veal calves active 
and firm at 5@775. Hogssteady at440@465. Good 
to choice —- relatively scarce and firm, with 
common lots in ample supply and rather dull. 
Good to choice sheep 3 85@4 75, lambs 5@6. 


At London, American steers %c lower than @ 


week ago at1014,@114,c P tb, estimated dressed 
weight. Dressed bee steady at 9@9%4c. Ameri- 
can sheep 11@13c, estimated dressed weight. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUGE TRADE. 
Apples. 


At New York, under light demand prices rule 
easy. Spitzenburg $3@5 50 P bbl, Spy 2 75@4, Bald- 
win 3@4, Greening 3@4, poor to good 2@2 50. 

At Chicago, increased receipts and moderate 
demand have caused a weaker feeling. N Y and 
N E fey mixed $3@350 ~ bbl, good to ch 2 75@ 
3, Greenings 3 25@3 50, Can fey Spy and Green- 
ings 3 75@4, fey mixed 350@3 75, good to ch 3@ 








350, western Ben Davis and Winesap fcy 3 50@4, 
ch 325, fair 2 50@2 75, Cal Pippins 1 50@1 75 P bx. 

Fine stock has gradually advanced to sucha 
point that consumption is checked while offer- 
ings of common to fair apples are moderate and a 
good trade accomplished. The export business 
is comparatively small as is natural at this time 
of year but late cable and mail advices indicate 
a fair outlet in the English markets for sound 
fruit. At recent auction sales in Liverpool extra 
Baldwins and Kings commanded prices as high 
as 21s 6d p bbl equivalent to about $5 15, while 
sound Greenings, No 1 Baldwins and Russets 
when well packed sold at prices equal to 4 7 
down to 2 15. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the market is unsettled and at 
first signs of freer arrivals dealers are ready to 
shade prices. Fey new-laid nearby 32c P dz, N 
Y and Pa 30@31\%4c, ch western 294c, ch southern 
28144@29¢e, prime 28@29¢. 

At Chicago, prices lower under larger supplies. 
Strictly fresh, loss off, cases returned 26c » dz, 
firsts, new cases included 26c, pickled 165c, 
seconds $2a@3 # case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, little doing in the market. Fla 
fruit dull and nominal. Cape Cod cranberries $10 
@14 P bbi, N J 3@4P cra, western Catawba grapes 
10@20c Y small bskt, Fla oranges 2@3 50 P bx, tan- 
gerines 2@5, mandarins 2@3, grape fruit 2@5, Cal 
strawberries 60c@1 P qt. 

At Chicago, oranges selling well. Few Floridas 
in the market, Fla $2@4 P bx, grape fruit 5@5 50, 
Cal seedlings 240@2 75, navels 2 75@3 25, tanger- 
ines 8c@2, Messina 2 50@3, Mexican 2 50@2 75, Va- 
lencia 375@4 P case, lemons 150@250 P bx, ba- 
nanas 75e@1 50 P bch, pineapples 1 50@2 50 P dz, 
Jersey cranberries 3 75@4 P bu bx, Cal strawber- 
ries 35@40c P pt. 

Onions. 

At New York, domestic firm when choice. 
White, fair to ch $4@8 P bbl; eastern red 2@2 75, 
yellow 2@2 50, Orange Co red 225@2 50, yellow 
2@2 50, Havana 2@2 15 P cra, Bermuda 1 75@2. 

At Chicago, in good demand at full prices. 
Mich good toch $2 25@2 50 P bbl, small 1 50@2, 
N Y good to fine 2 50@2 75, O 2 25@275, Mich bulk 
80@90e P bu, poor to fair 40@65c, ch O 9c@I, 
Spanish 125@1 30 P bu-bx, Cuba 2 40@2 50. 

Potatoes, 

At New York, slow and weak under liberal of- 
ferings. Bermuda prime $6@650 P bbl, Havana 
5@6, Scotch 2@225P 168-Ib sack, Me Rose 2 
250 ~ bbl, Hebron 2@2 25, Can 2, N J175@2,N 
Rose 2, Mich bulk 175@2 P 180-Ibs, N J sweets 2@ 
2 50. 

At Chieago, arrivals are kept well cleaned up 
and holders are disposed to force up prices. 
Northwestern Burbanks, good to ch 55@68e P bu, 

oor to fair 55@64c, Mich 65@68c, northwestern 

ebrons 61@65c, Mich 61@65c, Rose 58@62c, Peer- 
less 55@63c, Empire State 59@66c, Mich white stock 
60@65c, mixed 54@63c, Ill sweets fey $1 75@2. 

Farmers in the leading potato sections have 
not been altogether satisfied with prices and the 
opening of March finds fair reserves still to come 
out. This is true of portions of New England and 
York state, but less so farther west. Around 


Greeley, Col, where immense quantities are an- | 


nually grown, the bulk of the latest crop has 
gone out of first hands and farmers are now sell- 
ing at 45@47%4c p 100 lbs. There is talk in that Jo- 
eality that the coming acreage will be less than a 
year ago. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice lots are not plentiful and 
held firmly. Poor stock dull. Ch selected tur- 
keys 11@12c P® fb, young toms or old hens 18@ 
20c, large Phila capons 20@22c, medium 17@19c, 
western fey large 18c, fey Phila chickens 10@ 
lic, common to good 14@l6c, N J prime 12@ 
14c, western 10@lic, eastern fowls 10@1lic, west- 
ern 9@10%%c, old roosters 6@64,c, ducks 12@14c, 
geese 10@12c, squabs $3@4 P dz. 

At Chicago, in fair demand and firm under 
moderate offerings. Dry-picked turkeys, fey hens 
10@1014¢c P tb, young gobblers 9@91\4¢e, old 7c, chick- 
ens, ch springs 842@9c, mixed 8@9c, old hens 
8@814¢c, roosters 5c, fey heavy capons 156@16c, good 
12@14¢c, broilers 15@20c,, fey fat ducks 12@13c, 
geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, really choice stuff commands full 
prices, second class dull. Cal asparagus 20@25c 
~ beh, Cal cauliflowers $2 50@3 50 P case, Brussels 
sprouts 8@15¢c P qt, Bermuda beets 1 75@2 P cra, 
domestic cabbage 4@8 ® 100, imported 10@12, 
washed carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, unwashed 560@7T5c, 
Mich celery 50c@1 P dz roots, N Y and western 
50@75e, Norfolk kale 0@65c P bbi, Bermuda let- 
tuce 150@2 P bx, Boston 50c@1 P dz, Havana okra 
3a4 P carrier, peppers 2@2 50, spinach 1@2 P bbl, 
marrow squash 1 25@150 P bbl, Hubbard 1@125, 
turnips 75c@1, Boston hothouse radishes 1 50@3 p 
100, Key West tomatoes 1@5 P cra, Havana 1 50@2 
P carrier. 

At Chicago, a fair demand, receipts not large. 
Beets 75@85e Pp bbl, new 80@90c P dz, carrots 75@ 
80c P bbl, new 30@35e p dz, Cal cauliflower $1 50@2 
Y cra, home-grown celery 25@45c P dz, Mich 10@ 
25c, Boston cucumbers 2@2 25 P dz, horse radish 
2@3 P bbl, green peppers 350@4 Pp bu-bx, home- 
grown lettuce 75@9c p 4 dz, Boston hot-house 
125 P dz, leek 40@50c ¥ dz behs, old cabbage 5 YP 
100, 20@22 pP ton, new 3 25@3 50 P cra, oyster plant 
30@50c ~ dz, parsley 40@50c, pie plant 60@T5c, 
parsnips 9%c@1i P bbl, home-grown radishes 50g 
65c P dz behs, Ky spinach 1 75@2 P bbl, Hubbar 
squash 1 25@1 75 P dz, 25 P ton, tomatoes 1 50@2 50 
P case, rutabagas 21@25c P bu, old white turnips 
1 25@1 50 P bbl, new 20@35e P dz. 

Other Articles. 


Markets for such articles as beans, dried fruits 
and nuts, game, hides and tallow, hay and straw 
and pork product rule fairly active at about the 
former range of prices. 
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RICH RED BLOOD 


In the body of an adult person there are 
about 18 pounds of blood. 

The blood has as its most important elements, 
small round corpuscles, red and white, in pro- 
portion of about 300 red to 1 white one. 

If the number of red corpuscles becomes di- 
minished and the white ones increased, the 
blood is impure, thin, lacking in the nutrition 


necessary to sustain the health and nerve 
strength of the body. 
Then That Tired Feeling, Nervousness, 


Scrofula, Salt Rheum,'or others of the long 
train of ills, according to the temperament and 
disposition, attack the victim. 

The only permanent remedy is found in a 
reliable blood medicine likeHood’s Sarsaparilla 
which acts upon the red corpuscles, enriching 
them and increasing their number. It thus 
restores the vital fluid to healthy condition, 
expels allimpurity, cures Nervousness, That 
Tired Feeling, Scrofula and all other diseases 
arising from or promoted by low state of the 
blood. Be sure to get only 





“In view of the benefit I have had from 
Hood's Sarsaparilla Iwish to give the following 
testimonial. I have several times been badly 

Poisoned with Creeping Ivy. 

At all times theré were more or less indications 
of poison in my blood, up to a year ago last 
winter, when large sores broke out on my body. 
I then purchased a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and after using that and a half of another 
bottle, the sores and humor disappeared. I 
attended the Christian Endeavor Convention 
in Montreal and also visited the World’s Fair 
in the hottest weather of the summer. Was on 
the go all the time, but 


Had No Recurrence 
of the burning and itching sensation which 
had marred every previous summer’s outing. 
I have reason, therefore, to be enthusiastic in 
my praises of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Samugn 
S. SCHNELL, pastor of Free Baptist Church, 
Apalachin, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Blood Purifier and True Nerve Tonic. 











COPPER TREE LABELS. 


last a lifetime. Writing always distinct. Send 2c 


An indestructible label for trees, shrubs, ete. Will | 


stamp for samples. 
mail prepaid for 65c. 


CHESHIRE MPG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn. | 


50e per hundred, or by 




















CLOVER SEED 


Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds in 
America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last a 
Meadows sown in April will give a rousi 

ces dirt cheap, Mammoth farm 
catalogue and comple of Grass Mixture, free for 7c. 
postage, JOWN A. SALZER SEED C@.,La Crosse, Wis. 








| 
| 
| 





-DIRECT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit Made. 
Severe or Easy, 


‘As you want it. 
ao a8. “ Sample mailed, XC, $1.00. 
ickel, $1.50. 
| RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., “4vis™ 





AUTOMATIC 


SPRAY? sacuvenr 


Send for illustrated catalogue. JOHN J. McGOWEN, Ithaca, N. ¥Y 














and Bicyel 
>> cent saved. 






G/ ~ == 
ANY 


Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 2 to 40 per 

ur goods received the highest awards at the World’s 

Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Ijlustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows & 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 

“A” Grade, 845. pecs and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
end for it. Ji’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cin 





50. 
Write to-day. 


cinnati, Ohie. 











Uncle Sam Whips the Baby. 








THE U. S. DAIRY SIZE SEPARATOR, 


Ina long series of tests at CORNELL UNI- 





VERSITY, beat the DE LAVAL ALPHA 


BABY and SHARPLES SEPARATORS 














— Thoroughness of Separation 


_———«=. And Quantity of Work Done. 





It also whipped the same two machines at the 
Delaware Co. Fair, when a Committee was ap- 
pointed to test them in operation, the separated 
milk being analyzed by a student of Cornell 
University. 
and in completeness of separation. 


It MAY BE that “‘WOULD-BE” Competitors] can] equal 
the United States Separator, but at the present time the 


It excelled again both in quantity 


U. S. IS FAR AHEAD . 


Send for circulars of Separators, and for all 
kinds of Creamery and Dairy Supplies. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - - - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLKSALE PRICES AT OTHER CITLES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, grain firm. Barley 
60ab5e P bu. buckwheat 56a60c, western corn 474 
48c, N Y¥ 58a6ve, oats 38a3b6c, rye d4a56e, wheat 68 
a72e¢, bran $18@18 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, 
middlings 18 50@19 50, timothy hay 1ll@1i 50, clover 
9@10, Oat straw 7 50.@8, rye 8a¥9. Steers 4ad5tge Pp tb 
l w, veal calves 5a6e, hogs 3 50@4, sheep 4 50a5 50, 
hides 5a@10c. Fresh eggs 26a@27¢ pP dz, cold storage 
19a20c. Chickens ll@lze Pp tb lw, lLalse d w, 
turkeys 12@13¢ | w, 13@14¢ d w, ducks l2al3e 1 w, 
13@l14e d W, geese llalze | w, l2al3e a w. Pota- 
toes 1 75a2 ~ bbl, onions 2a@2 75, cabbage 3lgade p 
ib, turnips 50a60c Pp bbl, medium beans 2a2 10 p 
bu, pea 2 10@2 20, tima 2454250, apples 2 25@3 p 
bbl, cranberries 9 } bbl, evap’d apples 7Ta¥9e p Ib. 

At Buffalo, yellow corn 464, 44654¢ }) bu, No 2 
wheat 58!4¢, mixed oats 324ec, barley 55a63e, rye 
56.a@5614,c, winter bran $16 50@17 P ton, spring 16@ 
17, middlings 174@18, linseed meal 20, loose timothy 
hay 11@13, baled 950@1150. Fresh eggs 284@29e p 
dz, fowls T@ve P hl w, chickens 12al6e dw, po- 
tatoes 62a65c P bu, onions T5ea@l, cabbage 3a6 
P 100, turnips 60@70e PP bbl, syguish 2!,¢3c P tb 

At Syracuse, pwultry searce, bringing good 
prices, chickens lal4e Pp thd w, turkeys l4q@iée, 
ducks i4@16c, fresh eggs 2a2rte P dz, spring 
lambs 8@10c Pp th, corn-fed sheep 4a 5e, best heavy 
hogs $546 p 100 lbs, veal calves 6a@7c, farmers’ 
beef 51,a@6%4c. Barley 50@55c¢ Pp bu, corn 54a5é6e, 
oats 48a45e, rye 45c, wheat 58@60c, best pat flour 
425, good to ch unwashed wool Walse P tb, 
green salted hides 2a4c Pp tb, calfskins 75a@85e ea. 
Potatoes 35a40¢ pP bu, onions 40a50c, cabbages 243 
P 100, turnips 20@25¢ Pp bu, marrow beans 1 80a2, 
mediums 1 60@1 dv, apples 40 a75e, Hubbard squash 
150 p 100 Lbs, beets 30c Pp bu, honey 10a1249c p fb, 
carrots 2a30e p bu. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 22¢ P dz, potatoes 50c p bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, woo! 12a@17e Pp ib, pork 5@5toc, beef 5aTec, veal 
5i4e 1 w, lard 7e, chickens 9c, shorts 18 } ton, mid- 
dlings 19, corn 50e Pp bu, oats 35¢c, wheat 60c.—At 
Cooperstown, Otsego Co, beef 54ga7¢ pp Ib, pork 
6c, fowls 10c, chicks 10c, eggs 20c Pp dz, potatoes 
40c » bu, bailed hay 50a@60c # 100 Ibs, rye straw 60 
@0e, oat 30.a40c. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, baled 
timothy hay $13@14 Pp ton, bran 18@18 50, pat flour 
340 P bbl, wheat, No 2 re d 59e PP bu, corn 47c¢, oats 
36c, eggs, fresh 26c, chickens 12c P Ibd w, 9@l10e 1 
w, turkeys I4e d w, 1l0@lle 1 w, ducks Il@ld4e, 
geese 7a9%c. Apples 3254@450 p bbl, cranberries 
12@13, potatoes WatT5e P bu, onions 1@115 P bu, 
cabbages 245 p 100. Extra western ecmy butter 
22¢e Pp th, uead to prime 18a@z2le, imt cmy 14@lée, 
ladles 10@13c, prints 23c, N LY factory cheese, 
small 1142 @11%4e¢, large 1lai11%ec, part skims 7a9e, 

At P ittsburg, corn 45¢ Pp bu, Oats 35.a36c, rye 60@ 
6le, wheat 56a57¢c, best pat flour $3 50a3 75 p bbl, 
baled timothy bay 1212 50, eggs, strictly fresh 29 
a3le Pp dz, cold storage 2a21c, chickens 13@14c p 
ib dw, turkeys l@léc, ducks 13@l4e, potitoes 75 
@s89ec Pp bu, onions 3 P bbl, turnips 45@50e Pp bu, 
apples 3 50@3 75 p bbl, parsnips 2, carrots 1 50, ruta- 
bagas 115, cranberries 10@12, navy beans 1 9%@ 
205 p bu. 


OHIO—At Columbus, live stock quiet and 
firm under light supply. Prime steers $5 25@5 50 
~ 100 ths, good 460@4 90, milch cows 15@35 ea, 
veal calves 3a6 75 P 100 lbs, fair light steers 3 10@ 
3 35, cows and bulls 2@3 25, best heavy hogs 4@4 45, 
extra sheep 4 30@4 50, good 3 80@4 10, fair 2 50a@3 25, 
best lambs 5 75@6, good 5@540, common to fair 
250a4 75, medium unwashed wool Ila le, fine 8@ 
l0c, green salted hides 34,a@4%ec, tallow 4c. Grain 
in fairdemand. Corn 38a42c p bu, oats 30a33e, 
rye 35@40c, wheat 50@53c, bran 15 P ton, mid- 
diings 16, loose hay 10@11, baled timothy 9a@10 50, 
straw 450@5, cloverseed 4 75@5 p bu, timothy 2 75 
@3. Poultry steady. Chickens 6¢ Pp tbl w, T@8e d 
w, turkeys 7Ta@8cl w, 10e dw, ducks 7a@8e 1 w, 10e 
djw, geese je d w, fresh eggs 20a2le dz. Pota- 
toes in fair supply and steady. Hebrons and 
Burbanks 60a62¢c } bu, Rose 75@80c, sweets 2 25 
P bbl, white onions 150 P bu, red and yellow 1, 
turnips 25c, cabbage 8@10 Pp 100, beans active at 
180 p bu. Apples firm, Baldwins 3 50@3 75 P bbl, 
Greenings and Northern Spy 3 75@4. 

At Cleveland, poultry in moderate supply. 
Chickens 9@10\4c P Ib lw, 10@11%e d w, turkeys 
104%,a@lle 1 w, 12@124%4c d w, ducks 12@12\%4c d w, 
geese 45a85¢ ealw, fresh eggs 2@25c Pp dz. 
Potatoes tending higher. Hebrons 57@60c ® bu, 
Burbanks 60@65c, Rose 57 a60c, sweets $2 25@2 50 Pp 
bbl, onions 2 25@2 50, cabbage 35@50 P ton, turnips 
35@40c P bu, navy and pea beans 170@1 80, =. 
dium 160@1 80, Baldwin apples 3 75@4 } bbl, Cal 
4@450, evap’ 8@9e P tb, apricots 9@12c, prunes 
6@10c. Baled timothy hay 8@10 50 P ton, loose 11 
@13, prairie 5@9, oat straw 475@5, rye 5 75@6 25, 
bran 17,middlings 16@17 50, timothy seed 2 70@ 
285 P bu, clover 570@5 90. Good to best steers 
4@5 P 100 lbs, veal calves 5@6, hogs 420@4 40, 
sheep 350a4, lambs 4@5 25. 

At Toledo, fresh eggs 23@24c P dz, cold storage 
19@20c, potatoes 55a60c pP bu, white onions $2 25@ 
250 bbl, red 2a@2 15, apples 3@4, navy be ans 2 40@ 
250 P bu, medium 2 25a@2 40, cranberries 11@12 p 
bbl, celery 35 @45c p dz, parsley 15c, radishes 30c, 
eanliflower 2a2 50, cucum bers 2@2 25, tomatoes 4@ 
6 Pp era, spinach 1412 ~P bu. Chie kens 814 Le P tbl 
w, 944@10e d w, turkeys 1914,@11%e | w, 11@12¢ d w, 
geese 65@70c eal w. Loose hay 12@13 Pp ton, baled 
timothy 9 50@10, oat straw 475@5, rye 6@6 25. 
Unwashed wool 10@12¢ P th, green salted hides 
4@5c, calf skins 7a714e, tallow 4@5c. 

At Dayton, bran $14 per ton, middlings 15, corn 
50c P bu, oats 37c, rye 43c, wheat 50c, fresh eggs 
20c p dz, ‘cold storage 18c, timothy hay 11@12 50 |») 
ton, clover 8@8 50. Baldwin apples 350@425 | 


(To Page 259.) 
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Shoe- 


harness-leather wear long, do not crack, 
with Vacuum Leather Oil. 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
Take Care of Leather,’’ 
; use enough to find out; 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere — handy cans. 


and swob, both 


Best oil for farm ma- 
If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y, 


Nitrate of Soda 


quickest and cheapest fertilizer 

15-16 per cent. i 
equal to 20 per cent. 
wait for years for results from bone dust, 
blood, and other slow manures, when you 
can have all your money back in the crop 
The annual agricultural 
consumption of this article has increased 
from 250,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons during 
Sold in large or small 
Write for pamphlet. 


JAS. S. BURROUGHS & CO. 
56 and 58 Pine St., 





you apply it to. 


the last 10 years. 





THE HUMANE BIT 





Treat the Family Pet to one. y 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used aay bit that works so satisfac torily on all 
y 


kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 


general use.’ 
Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 


They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All nickel. Forged. The 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

8to ane the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse from 


the c 
Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
. McKinney, and one thousand great peseeenen. Beware of 
infringements. Don’t miss this chance. 
HUMANE BIT CO., 375 Market St. Newark, N. J 





All Veterinary Surgeons Endorse 


WILBUR’S HEAVE CURE 


the Infallible Remedy. A cure effected or your money 

k. %5e. per package by mail, #5.00 per doz. pack- 
ages by express; or at all druggists. Address 
WILBUK SEED MEAL CO., 

Reed and Lake Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 





list of guaranteed Steawhers 
Raspberry and Black 


KER, Charlotte, N. Y. 








eed ANTS, Ete. FRUIT and ORNA- 

We offer a full line of the best 

at eee Price. * rite now for catalogue. 
ROSELLE 


FLEMER & FELMLY, 





A GOOD ARTICLE. 


Is always cheaper than a 


Siaes article by its ‘single 
ity of manufacture becomes 
cheap in price. Cyclone W. 
W. Fence Co, Holly, Mich. 




















EUREKA FENCE CO NO 5 
RICHMOND © 








WIRE AND MACHIN 






FARMER MILES’ SEVENTH 
ANNUAL CLASS 

Of +“ Surgery and Ridgs- 

ling horse castration opens, 

—">— April 3d. For terms and partic- 

ulars write him at Charleston, Illinois. 


that the cost of fertilizers 
We Recogn ize the Fact must come down to meet the 
on TE en farm produ 


HE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of high grade materials, at the largest and most 
complete factory in the trade, and represent an ape 
ence of forty peers, By reducing expenses and profits 
and shipping ¢ irectly to the consumer, we offer retail 
lots at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c., 
address 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“Zor DOCS 











“DISTEMPERINE” 


Prevents Distemper. Al! kennel owners are using it. 
To be used occasionally and whenever dogs have lost their 
appetite and are troubled with Worms or Intestinal! Dis- 
orders. By mail, 50c and #1 per box, upon qecetps of price. 
Wholesale price upon application. 75 THOMPSON 
LABORATORY,, Washington, D.C. P.O. Box 553. 


SUNNYSIDE STRAWBERRY, 


THE NOVELTY FOR 1895. 
At the Geneva Exp. Station, N. Y., it was the most pro- 
ductive berry. Send for my tatalogue, Finest stock in 
New England. 50 varieties. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass 
































Supplied in carload lots in Our Ashes are gathered and 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct ship under personal su- 
from Canadian storehouses, pervision. Guaranteed 
Also in smaller quantities woo. and weight. 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 








OOD 
We x te a 
] an 
MUNROE, LALOR ‘€ 00, 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N. Y N.Y. | 











HARD 



































PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, 
Is adapted to all soils and all wok for which a Harrow is 
Flat crushing spurs Fg ee nee, * te and smooth the needed. 
while at the same 
ma entire surface of the soil. "The backward siant of the coul- 
ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the draft. 


Made qmttrely ¢ of cast steel and wresaht iron, 
c 


cultivate, lift and turn the 


and there: practically indestructible. 


=— CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW On F EARTH. 
Selis os me pk same as an ordinary d 


Sree on board at 


SEAT ( ON TRIAL ‘2 responsible farmers, to be returned | AGENTS 


y expense, if notsatisfactory. | WANTED 
5) e i J 
DUANE H H NASH, § Sole Mfrs L INGTON, fq Je 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. ARMSTRONG & McKELVY — 
[From Page 2584 ANCHOR, | 
bbl], Ben Davis 4a@4 50, pea beans 190 P bu, cab- a, O I } } I ] ) On 
bage 2p wal, celery 25¢ P dz, cider 14c P gal, on- New York. 
ions 275 » bbl, parsnips 150, popeorn 3c P tb, EYMER-BAUMAN, 
Mich and N Y potatoes 80c P bu, sweets 2 75 P bbl. - . a 
Beef roasts 10@12\%c P tb, pork chops 84%2@11\%e, BRADLEY * . ‘ ~ int. 
age A shoulders 8c, green hides 31,@4\,e, calf New York. ictates that you use materials when paint 
6Y4c, tallow 444@434c, wool 12a@14c. BROOKLYN, . . ° 
CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, loose hay $16@ om > ing that you know something about. Pure 
18 p» ton, rye straw 16@17, vats 40a42c P bu, hogs St. Louis. : . . 
6@6 50 100 tbs, pork rib 7 50, local lamb 10@11c Pp CORNELL, “ White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
Ib, veal 10@1l1c, sausage 714c, squabs 3@550 P dz, Buffalo. 
tallow 344@4%c P tb. Chickens 15@1l6c Pib d w DAVIS-CHAMBERS, r 
turkeys Wa i8e, ducks and geesc 14@15c, fresh Pittsburgh. have been the standard for years. You 
eggs 30@33c ~ dz. White onions 1 25@1 50, red ECKSTEIN, ° 
and yellow 1, turnips 400, cabbage i6c@l ® ds, Tee ciacianatl. know all about them; if you don’t your 
— 1, celery 1, parsley 50c, mint 50c, pane FAHNESTOCE, > F 
radishes 75c, cucumbers 2 50, squash 2c P bh, leeks ittsburgh. > ~ = 
40c P dz, beets 75c P bu, parsnips T5e, popcorn TEWEEE, ow York painter does. To make sure, however, €x 
1@1 25, dandelions 1 75@2, oyster plant T5c Pp dz, NTU . ° . 
ae gg sprouts lic P qt, cider 10c P gal, vinegar = og amine the brand (see list). 
2@16c, clover honey léc hb. JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO ° ’ 
pon Philadelphia. For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
—— Se mown White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
MISSOURI, ’ 
The Butter Market. St. Louis. d , 
New York State—At Albany, good to chcmy RED SEAL, and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
24a25c PP Ib, dairy 23@24c.—At Syracuse, good to SALEM, ° ° ° 
ch ecmy 22@23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Baldwins- Salem, Mass. tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
ville, Onondaga Co, 18c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego SHIPMAN, 
Co, 18@20¢. Chicago. color-card free. 
At New York, the market has suffered a decline SOUTEEES, pushin 
and the feeling is weak. New butter: Pa extra - 
emy 2ic P tb, Elgin and other western extra ULSTER, New York: NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
2ic, firsts 19@20c, seconds 17@18c, N Y dairy UNION, * I Broadway, New York. 





half tubs extra. 19@19\4c, firsts 17@18c, western 
imt emy firsts 14@16c, seconds 104%4@l1lc, western 


























dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 104%4@1lc, extra factory UUUTENES- 258 
13.214¢, firsts 1U@1l1c, fresh rolls 14c. Old butter: 3 Z. Lovel and BUT Tas ° 
N Y fall made creamery 12@18c, June extra 17@ F-) of New Excelsior Double 
18c, N Y fey half tubs 17e, firsts 13@15¢c, tubs and 23 : Dwarf Pearl Tuberose 
firkins extra 16@16\4c, firsts 13@15c, extra firkins =m owers Bulbs, sure to bloom early; 
15@15\%4c, factory 9alic. Add 1@2c P tb tothe 2a Nr As a means of introduc- = Hy Balbe— fancy 
above for small selections and choice and fancy $" = S g or tye fe Given nothing can equal these; Tia 
goods. | we will send post- Marguerite Carnation, —give 
At Boston, market dull and showing a weak WN paid elegant flowersin 4 mos. from seed ; 
tone under liberal supplies and small demand. ! \\ A for 1Qc. way 1 pet. Panay The Alice, finest 
Extra Vt cmy 24c ® tb, extra N Y 24c, north- ' \ one packet each cue Poppy—Golden aaa Salline 
ern firsts 22c, eastern cmy 20@2Ic, extra north- | \ # of ourfamous new makes a grander show; 1 packet Sweet Peas—Eck- 
ern heldemy 20@2ic, western 14@18c,extra Vt dairy \ AY mM Southport Early ford’s Choice, mixed, over 30 sorts, simply grand; 1 


pkt, Phiox, fancy mxd.,, includes many wonderful cols, ; 
1 pkt. Chinese Pinks, all colors, and a flower everyone 
wants; | pkt. Wixed Flower Seeds forW ild Gar- 
den—over 100 kinds that will grow and bloom freely. 

The above are seiling for $1.00, but as I have grown 100,000 col- 
lections simply to introduce my Seeds and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, etc. They 
will bleom this season and make a great display. Order at 
once before ali are taken. Catalogue of Vegetables and lovely 
Flowers FREE with each order. Full of Bargains. 

If you send silver or Money Order, a Floral Work of art 
in ten colors and 50 cent certificate is sent free. Address 


F. B. MILLS, Box 144, ROSE HILL, N. ¥.. 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
rx largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


roduce earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINE. 


2ic, N Y 20c, Viand N Y firsts 19c, western dairy \ \ Red Globe Onion 
firsts 14c, western imt emy 18¢c, western ladle firsts \\ \ Seed; Crosman’s 
14c, extra cemy in boxes, or in trunks in %4 and oo —e a 
14-th prints 25c, extra dairy do 22c. ttuce, and Colum 


ian Prize Tomato, to- 
The Cheese Trade. 


SS our beautiful 
New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- Justrated Garden and 
dars 10@11c WP ib, flats 914@1014c, pound skims 6@ Farm Annual of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
7c, imt Swiss 14@15e.—At Syracuse, full cream 


free, which is alone worth the price. These very 
, e Petes : choice varieties cannot be procured elsewhere. 
cheddars 10@1lc.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N.Y. 
Co, 11¢e.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 10@12c. 

At New York, not much doing but movement 
and prices quite satisfactory. N Y full cream 
Sept large colored il‘4se P tb, white 10%,@l1ic, 
ch 1014@10%4,¢c, good to prime 10@10%¢c, good fey col- 
ored i2¢c, white 1144c, common to prime 94%4@ 
114,c, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 8@84¢, 
large 7a71l4¢e, fair to prime 444@6c, Pa skims 2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 12@121,¢c, seconds 11@11\%c. 

At Boston, market steady but quiet, sales 
being only in small lots. N Y and Vt ex- 
tra 11144,@1114c P hb, firsts 914@10i4c, seconds 6a 
8c, western 11@11',c, firsts 91,@10%,c, seconds 6a 
8c, sage 12@121\4c, part skims 4@6c, extra O flats 
llc, firsts 9a@10c. 













































The Milk Market. 


At New York, the demand is fair and the sit- 
uation unchanged. The surplus price is $1.37 p 



































































‘can of 40 qts, and the exchange price steady atthe —— 
late decline leaving it 24c P qt. Receipts at N Y ; 
by the railroads and from all other sources in 40- FO 2 A G OOo D 4 A RV ES | 
t cans for the week ending March 4 were as 
Rancond “ a gts . : If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. These Seeds, famous through many years, 
= Fluid milk Cream Condensed have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Perhaps they 
’ ar 4 re all that you lack. The whole story about 
NY, LE& West RR, 28,565 869 207 3 - 
N Y Central, 20,784 179 710 > 5 
N Y, Ont & West, 20,393 485 _ : 
West Shore, _ d s 8,205 340 361 § 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,786 207 4 § Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1895—a book that helps solve all 
Del, Lack & West, 32,720 417 ~- § the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; gives in detail 
NY & Putnam, 5,480 re oe the best farming knowledge right up to date. It’s free. Ask for it. 
ae aoe * 2 stn Pa , J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 
Lehigh Valley, 2,421 24 ~ 3 
song salons, tase = ~ 
J Central, 985 - SS ne S tt ae ECE EES. Tae eee moo + 
Other sources, 4,650 — _ ‘ . a6 oe Bet ea ee SL Ne ed Mase . 
pap Pages: oe & oo =-.* ee ee - 
Total receipts, 150,906 2,898 1,302 eS A. Me 
Milk shipme OM, . WORK AT FORDHOOK FARM 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N P S tes er to ‘‘ Fordhoo! ” 
& Putnam R Rto High Bridge during the periods : and camera transport 1 ead: ing him 
named were as follows: lished the pent ible—by affording hi 


Although the price is 10 cents, we 


the Model Seed’ Farm o sires to read it before 


ensive view of it as it actually appears. 


N this new book just pubs ‘America—in so far as such a thing is 
Week of *Feb 24 Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb3 Jan 27 Jan 20 Jan I 















































: lanter who de 

Hammonds, eS 2 a a a compreh tamps, mail a copy to any p > 
Merritts Cor 109 118 108 116 116 118 473 upon receipt of two aeons _ Breda. Shall we mail you a copy now? s photographic illus- 
Ritchawan, 119 32 108 i168 124 15 453 sendiig {ition to the ‘many charming views of Seance thing absolut y without parallel 
Croton Lake, 9 32 8 6 24 15 453 In a 1 . , rini —S< . 
Yorktown, 571 «56052271572 5822, 187 trations of a unique Floral Wonder © geome seed would not buy a packet now ; but ba = 
Amawalk 169 200 189 184 194 197 742 in the annals of Horticulture. One do ar p d to learn, a year in advance, of the com 
West Somers, 41 148 144 153 143 138 533 in the lovers the world over will be glad to cific cultivation of flowers. 'Twill produce 
Baldwin Place, 493 805 461 532 540 532 2,069 lieve flower love has yet rewarded the scientific cultiv pe 
Mahopac Falls, 260 246 163 282 3 of Los the greatest novelty as ‘end it were wise for you to write to-day. Jelphia, Pa. 
Mahopac Mines, 199 82 111 188 186 184 72 a profound sensation ; W,. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia, 
Lake Mahopac, 131 146 128 136 136 146 583 ° : clea 
Crofts, 150 190 9 157 166 ~~ 161 621 ee ee ee Pa 
Carmel, 223 309 +4117 «218 #202 = 191 916 “pc eel ecw Olecee 
Brewster, 85 62 45 76 67 72 284 
Hopewell, 630 684 410 749 77 746 = - 2,930 
ar ede 273 332 = 7 97 4 1,168 

oughquag, 707 92k 406 714 699s «68 2,649 ye . é = “ie 
Pawlings, 1 ol a aS ae 46 Bright alike inside and outside. The outside is red, and the inside 
Reynoldsville, 732 849 425 729 723 708 2,164 pong ne aes : ? 
Paterson. 105 19 6 4113 101 109 «© ‘416 certainly will be—by all who need live yo i 2. ieee Pre 

— eee — . Tai. / sent on acent postal cara. Ou iter 
Totals, 5,245 6,099 3,764 5,503 5,467 5,414 20,579 Mailed free to any address . 


spend that cent to-day? ADDRESS AS ABOVE, 





*Also 544 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 277 from 
Carmel. 
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NEW YORK. 
Better Roads and Proposed Legislation. 


The state agricultural society loomed up be- 
fore the legislature last week in the introduc- 
tion of a bill by Mr Thompson appropriating 
$100,000 for the interest of the state and the 
promotion of agriculture in constructing on 
the grounds at Syracuse of a main building for 
general exhibits, a covered amphitheater, a 
horticultural building, a vegetable building, 
hogpens and for the meeting of the various 
obligations of the society. By the terms of the 
bill but one-half of this proposed appropriation 
is to be available this year. The title to the 
grounds of the society is to be vested in the 
state for the purpose of holding agricultural 
fairs, to be under the direction of the society. 
The progress of the bill will be watehed with 
interest, being a movement, which while not 
unexpected, is likely to arouse those persons 
who do not believe thatjthe Empire state should 
go into the business of holding agricultural 
or any other kinds of fairs. 

Mr Dean introduced a bill to exempt from 
taxation certain agricultural property such as 
drains, fences, planted trees, outbuildings and 
agricultural machinery. Amendments to ex- 
isting highway laws were presentedi—by Mr 
Cole regarding the payment and _ disposi- 
tion of highway labor commutation moneys, 
being an amendment to Section 62 of the 
general laws, so that such moneys shall 
be paid by June 1 of each year to the commis- 
sioner of highways of the town in which the 
labor shall be assessed, such money to be ex- 
pended by the commissioner upon roads and 
bridges as the town board may direct; by Mr 
Goodsell regarding the extension of highways, 
which amends Section 9 of the highway law, 
and provides that where a road is already laid 
out, it shall constitute an extension or contin- 
uation of the public highway and shall not 
exceed half a mile in length; it also em- 
powers the commissioner to lay out such road 
with a width of less than three rods; by Mr 
Husted, providing that the method of making 
highways in towns shall not be changed fora 
period of five years, amending Sections 51 and 
52 of the highway law. Upon the written re- 
quest of 25 taxpayers of any town the electors 
may vote by ballot upon the question of 
change of system and until such meeting the 
former system of repairing highways shall 
remain in force. 

A bill of a unique character is that introduced 
by Mr Finn, providing that the governor shall 
appoint a board of horse-shoer examiners, for- 
bidding any master horseshoer from practic- 
ing in this state unless he be duly registered, 
under a penalty of fine of $50 for each offense. 
Mr Brownell introduced a bill amending Sec- 
tion 3, of the laws of 1886, regarding the 
practice of veterinary medicine. Any person 
who has not registered and has not been admit- 
ted to registry and has been practicing veteri- 
nary medicine in the state for not less than 
three years previous to the passage of this act, 
without having obtained a diploma from an 
incorporated veterinary college, may register 
within six months after the passage of this act 
upon filing with the clerk of the county in 
which he resides an affidavit showing that he 
has practiced for the time mentioned. Mr 
Cartwright presented a bill providing for the 
raising of taxes for road machines and imple- 
ments. The appropriation bill before its pas- 
sage in the assemblv was provocative of much 
discussion. As it stands it calls for §9,794,160.- 
67, a net increase over last year of 150,000, the 
reason for which increase was explained by Mr 
Ainsworth, the leader on the floor. The as- 
sembly also concurred in the resolution of the 
senate to extend until April 15 fhe time for 
reporting by the department investigating 
committee, under the terms of the resolution 
presented by Mr Abell. 

In the senate, but little of interest, agricul- 
turally speaking, transpired. Two bills were 
introduced—one by Senator Mullin, providing 
for the drainage of agricultural lands, and the 
other by Senator Robertson, providing that 


road systems shall be adopted by towns for 
not less than five years. 


terms The senate 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 





passed Senator Mullin’s bill to authorize the 
settlement of oleomargarine claims growing 
out of recent violations, the facts of which 
have been fully chronicled in the columns of 
the AGRICULTURIST. 

Ashland, Greene Co 2. 
vere with good sleighing for two months. 
Most farmers make butter in spring; spring 
butter making is protitable. Farmers are get- 
ting 22 to 28e for fresh butter, eggs. scarce and 
in good demand at 22c, potatoes a drug at 40c, 
apples scarce and quite high at $5 per bbl at 


Feb 28— Winter se- 





Catskill, hay cheap at 7 in the barn. J.D. 
Holdridge just returned home from a long 
Visit. 


Bouckville, Madison Co 0, Mar 1—Oneof our 
most progressive farmers, Charles Z. Brockett, 
died Feb 25 of liver ditticulty. His farm is one 
of the largest and best in this vicinity. By 
strict attention to business he made farming a 
success. No rain since early January and 
springs and streams are verylow. Some dairy- 
men are having considerable trouble in getting 
sufticient water for their cows. A carload of 
potatoes was bought last week at 40c p bu. 
Eggs are in good demand at 22c. The hop mar- 
ket-is dull and we have only one sale to re- 
port, which was a choice lot at Tc p lb. Good 
milch cows are selling at auction at $35. Mel- 
ville Howard has bought a farm of Mrs Charles 
Welchof Madison containing 93acres for 4000. 
He pays for it in hops at 18e p Ib. 

Burke, Franklin Co co, Feb 23—Three promi- 
nent persons have recently died, Henry Jor- 
dan, a large real estate owner and merchant 
and a general business man; also Dr Marcia 
Morse and Mrs John Bean. The storm was se- 
vere and no trains ran for 48 hours. Butter 
sells at 20c, potatoes 50c, many potatoes frozen. 
Hay presses idle and hay dull. 


Bethany, Genesee Co oO, Feb 28—Coldest 
winter for many years, snow banks 15 ft deep. 
Many potatoes held over and frozen which has 
advanced the price.to 53c. There is a much 
better feeling in sheep and by fall some may 
be as anxious to get them back as they were to 
sell last fall. Butter plenty at 20c, eggs 22c, 
beans $1.70 to 2, apples 2.50, wheat 55c, wool 9 
to Ile. 

Byron, Genesee Co 0, March 1—Many farmers 
in this town are drawing elm logs to the rail- 
road to be shipped to Rochester where they are 
made into baskets. The price paid is $7 per 
1000 ft. Pine and soft maple are bought at the 
sawmill at 10 and oak at 18 in the log.——Cows 
selling at 30 to 60. Horses cheap. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, Mar 1—A sale of cat- 
tle was held at this place Feb22. Cows brought 











$32 each. Oxen 98 per yoke. The Gahn 
family take possession of the late N. M. Crane 
place April 1.——Many farmers will run short 
of hay. 


Chatham, Morris Coo, March 1—Thomas Vin- 
cent expects to set outa large peach orchard 
this spring. A. A. Jacobus is hauling hay to 
South Orange. Chicken thieves have visited 
sevéral farmers, taking from 15 to 40 chickens 
at each place. 

Caton, Steuben Co 9, Mar 1—Snow melted 
fast recently, but there has been two months 
continuous sleighing, something that has not 
occurred in over 20 yrs. Since the blizzard of 
Feb 7 and 8 roads have led the traveler through 
fields and pastures to avoid the drifts. One of 
S. J. Pettigrove’s horses fell through a floor 
and in extricating him, the other horse, being 
frightened,tinjured Mr Pettigrove considerably. 
J.L. Nixon hasgmoved to Maplewood farm, after 
an absence of 15 yrs in the newspaper business. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co oO, Mar 1— 
Snow very deep and but little teaming because 
of bad roads. Ice-houses have been filled with 
excellent ice. Hay dull at $6.50 to 8 per ton. 
Good demand for milch cows at 25 to 40. Aue- 
tion sales of stock and farming utensils are nu- 
merous, the low prices of produce causing 
many farmers to seek other means for a liveli- 
hood. <A great many western horses are sold 
in this vicinity at fair prices. Many farms for 
sale and to rent. 

Constable, Franklin Co 0, Mar 1—Horses are 
badly afflicted with distemper, but with none 
has it proved serious yet. Cattle have wintered 
pretty well. It is expected that the butter 
factory at the Corners, which has been idle for 
the last two or three years, will be opened the 
coming summer. 


Coventry, Chenango Co Oo, Mar 1—Raining 
Mari. February cold and one of the worst 




















No mails for three 
Snow deep but some are draw- 
R. P. Bulkeley is prepar. 
ing to build a new barn and will have a steam 


months ever known here. 
or four days. 
ing wood and logs. 


mill on his place soon. Hay goes off fast, 
Many who rent farms are changing residence. 
Mrs Judd has sold her 10 cows to her son-in- 
law, M. Wrench, at $25 phead. Two auctions 
this week. Cows sold from 15 to 36. 


Dover Plains, Dutchess Co a, Feb 28—Apples 


searce and high.—Ice all stored.—Commis. 
sioners busy shoveling snow.——La grippe is 
on a visit.——Henry A. Henfant has a son.—— 


The meeting for grange organization was a 
failure, the state grange beingin session. It 
was very cold, 14° below zero. Woodpiles are 
being cut up.—Most farmers keep their ma- 
nure hauled out, it is such a help about spring 


work.——Water devices are a failure in cold 
barns, for when most wanted is frozen. Stock 
wintering well.——Wheat bran sells at $20 per 


ton in bulk. 

Dix, Schuyler Co Oo, Feb 25—The February 
blizzard was the worst on record, potatoes se- 
verely frozen as well as other vegetables, en- 
tailing severe loss. Buyers are at work ona 
basis of 45c but fail to secure many. Cows sell 


at $20§to 25 with no buyers from the east. Beef 
lc higher and hay 1 lower than last year. 
The Jones farm sold to J. G: Rodes for 2125 


or 62 pa. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co ¢, Feb 26—Three 
weeks of severe weather, some roads impassa- 
ble. Many sick with the grip. Hay does not 
spend well. No surplus of fodder in this sec- 
tion. Hay $10, cows 28 to 35. No sale for 
horses or sheep. Lumbermen putting in an 
average stock of logs. More hard wood logs 
being delivered than usual. Many potatoes 
have frozen in cellars. Quite a surplus yet in 
farmers’ hands with no sales. Butter 20c, eggs 
20c. Prospect looks dull, yet some farms have 
been leased for from 16 to 20 pa. 


Elmira, Chemung Co 0, Mar 1—Many cellars 
were visited by frost during the cold. The 
creamery owners are busy making contracts 
for milk for the coming season. They are 
buying mostly on the test plan, using the Bab- 
cock tester. Cows looking well and sell at $25 
to 30. Horses are low and in light demand. 
Hay about 10 per ton.——F. R. Terwilliger at- 
tended the Binghamton poultry show with 68 
of his feathered beauties and won68 premiums, 
56 of them being firsts. 


East Cobleskill, Schoharie Co o, Mar 2— 
Most farmers here have secured their help at 
about $18 per month. A few are paying 20.—— 
Eggs 20c, butter 18¢, potatoes 60c, pork tic, hay 
8.50, rye straw 7, clover seed pea vine 7 per bu. 
Many here consider the practice of selling hay 
and rye straw at present prices a ruinous one. 


Fullers Station, Albany Co Go, Mar 1—Most 
farmers in this section have plenty of pota- 
toes on hand. as prices have been rather low. 
The nearest market is Schenectady. Potatoes 
are selling at $1.25 per bbl, onions at2. Ap- 
ples keeping well, choice stock bringing 2.50 to 
3 per bbl. Vegetables plenty with prices fair. 





Flemingville, Tioga Co Q, March 1—Potatoes 
have been moving rapidly from this place the 








, oe 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. \o go 
on ee pare and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Aclvertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farimers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURISYT will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














ANTED—Position as assistant butter maker ina butter fac- 

tory by a young man, graduate of special creamery course, 
Pennsy!vania State Agricultural College. Address D. B. M., care 
86th street Branch Y. M. C. A., New York city. 





ELLOW Globe Danvers onion seed, grown from selected bulbs. 
Write for price. L. M. ADAMS, Centre White Creek, N. Y. 











Prast week. Three carloads per day were load- 
ed, the price paid being 50c. No market for 
hay. 

Galway, Saratoga Co 0, March 2—A wealthy 
citizen of New York city has offered to give 
$25,000 to found an industrial school at or near 
Charlton with a further endowment of 50,000 
for the running expenses. A large meeting of 
citizens was held last week, at which time a 
committee was appointed to visit the Burn- 
ham school at Canaan and report as to the ad- 
visability of accepting the offer.——The 10th 
annual meeting of the Charlton agricultural 
association was held in Charlton academy Feb 
27. The meeting was presided over by Frank 
L. Smith in the absence of the president. The 
culture of fruit was ably discussed by W. I. 
Cavert, J. H. Skinner, J. S. De Ridder, H. L. 
McCormick, P. Quivey, M. O. Cox, W. Chalm- 
ers andJ. Mann. The political duty of the 
farmer was well handled by G. F. Smith, J. I. 
Parent and Rev Mr Hitchcock. A fine paper on 
successful farming was read by H. J. Springer, 
followed by a few remarks on the grange by 
F.L. Smith. Music was furnished by Prof 
Smith and family. H. J. Springer was chosen 
president for the coming year and J. H. Swart 
secretary. The meeting was one of the best 
ever held. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, Mar 2—Adol- 
phus Moulton has purchased the Hubbard 
Sizer house on Steuben street for $650. Bagg 
Brothers have opened their cheese factory and 
will begin to receive milk Mar 4. A sudden 
thaw and rain has replenished many empty 
cisterns. Apples rotting badly. Oysters have 
advanced one-third since the southern freeze. 
Cattle bringing good prices at auctions and 
carload lots are coming in from the north 
weekly. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Mays Landing, Atlantic Co o&, March 1—A 
successful meeting of the New Jersey forestry 
association was held in Trenton, Feb 12, when 
the American forestry association was invited 
to hold its peripatetic meeting at this place 
from May 1 to. Prof John C. Gifford, assist- 
ant state geologist, with headquarters at this 
place, has received official word that the invi- 
tation has been accepted and delegations from 
all parts of the country will be present. This 
meeting will be an event of signal importance, 
marking an epoch in the history of forestry in 
New Jersey. The itinerary of the visit of the 
American forestry association has not been 
fully prepared, but the committee will endeav- 
or to arrange it so that the forest conditions of 
the region may be seen to good advantage and 
so that a few of the most active towns may be 
visited where meetings may be held. If time 
permits, the peculiar region known as the 
“plains” in Burlington Co will be visited, in 
the vicinity of which the awful effects of fire 
are well illustrated. The New Jersey Forester, 
of which Prof Gifford is editor, is active in the 
matter and will have the reception of the dele- 
— at this place in charge. A very success- 

] meeting is expected. , 


MARYLAND. 


Easton, Talbot Co O—Farmers have filled 
their ice-houses with thicker ice than for a 
number of years. Most of it measured 7 or 8 
in, something unusual here as the thermome- 
ter seldom reaches zero. The county com- 
missioners decided it would be cheaper to pay 
damages to farmers through whose fields the 

ublic was forced to pass than to clear the 
1ighways. The plan hes proven much more 
economical and has met with general approval. 
Stock suffered much during the cold spell 
and there were some losses of horses, cattle 
and hogs. Farmers will provide themselves 
with better quarters for stock before another 
winter. Peach buds freeze here at 4 degrees 
below zero, and as that temperature was re- 
ported a full peach crop is despaired of. Scar- 
let clover looking well.——Canners have com- 
menced to contract with farmers for tomatoes, 
but many are unwilling to grow for the price 
offered, $5 per ton against 6 received last year. 
The probabilities are there will be no sweet 
corn packed the coming season. Canning 
houses are full of unsold corn. The best of- 
ferings are 5 to 10 per cent below the cost of 
production. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


Another Oleo Fraud—It was announced with 
a great flourish of trumpets that samples of 
butterine, smuggled into the recent show of 
the Pennsylvania state dairy association, had 
won second and third prizes. Samples of this 
butterine were taken under seal, and tested at 
the experiment station. It proved to be whol- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


ly different in composition from butterine, or 
oleo, but was much like butter. Prof Waters 
says: ‘‘The natural conclusion is that Mr 
Palm either willfully and knowingly made a 
misstatement of the facts to influence pend- 


ing legislation restricting the sale of artificial | 


butter in Pennsylvania, or was the victim of 
deception and fraud by the parties in Chicago 
from whom the packages were secured for ex- 
hibition.’”’ It is a trick characteristic of the 
atmosphere of fraud in which only the hog 
butter swindle thrives. 

Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co O—Wyoming 
county farmers held their annual institute in 
the courthouse at this place, Feb 26 and 27. 
D. W. Herman, member of the state agricul- 

(To Page 262.] 
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Larimer’ s Ditching Plow 


With SUB-SOIL 
Attachment. 

¢ Send Stamp for Cir- 

J culars to 

Larimer Ditching 
Plow Co, 

Crab Tree, Penn’a. 

Mention this paper. 
















{ ~ 
Washes anything from a ] pee) 
Ribbon toa Blanket. gg 
Lowest price first-class FXS SNES] 
washer made. Every << 
machine guaranteed. *% 
Cir. and prices FREE, 


SIMPLEX WASHER CO., Box 45, 5 QUINCY, ILL. 


_WALL PAPER. 
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Our New Potato---The Hampden Chief. 


ete My 
vi ay i ih ; 


i 
Neg ae 
bi. uy we 
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Itis Chief by name and Chief 
by nature. Rapid strong grower. 
Bugs will not eat the vines. Very 
distinct appearance. Skin white 
bordered on pink. Very important 


to you. Of great interest to every 
grower. 
Price per pound postpaid 25 cts. 
- * peck 50 cts. 
5 * bushel #2.00. 
“° * barrel #5.00. 


This is the finest stock we have 
ever offered, and it will not last long. 


Who Speaks First. 


Catalogue Free. 


The B. L. Bragg Co., 


337 & 339 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 








Dibble’s Seed 


Potatoes 


are Northern grown, pure, and true to name. Sold direct to you by 


the growers. 
from a pound to carloads. 


Freemans, Early Northern, 
Early Ohio, Carman No.1, 
Polaris, Lightning Express, 


Early Puritan, 
New Queen, 
World’s Fair, 
Crown Jewels, 
Early Harvest, 


Victor Rose, 


Everett Rose, 
Brownell’s 


Houlton Rose, 
Rochester Rose, 


Winner, 


All the standard kinds, in quantities to suit purchasers, 


Burpee’s Extra Early, 
Money Maker, 

Irish Daisy, 

Clay Rose, 

Orphans, 

Great Divide, 

Maggie Murphy, 
American Wonder, 


Rural New Yorker No. 2, 


at prices as low as good, pure stock can be sold. 


Write for it to-day. 


Our complete Descriptive Catalogue free. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., 


Potato Specialists, 


Honeoye Falls, New York. 








SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 


EVERGREENS, HARDY PLA 


Largest and choicest collections in America, 


FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


- Prepare your lists now, and send for estimates, 
Write for New Oatalogue, beautifully illustrated. Free, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 
Crimson Rambler Rose—~s.ci'is years, 





ELLW 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, 


ANGER & BARRY 
N.Y. 


ESTASLISHED OVER WALF A CENTURY AGB. 
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tural society, was chosen chairman. The wel- 
come address by Maj H. W. Bardwell of Tunk- 
hannock was in his usual happy vein and put 
the audience in good spirits for the work be- 
fore them. Many valuable papers were read. 


LONG ISLAND. 

The Jamaica Institute—A largely attended 
meeting was held here last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Some admirable papers were de- 
livered and deep interest taken in every sec- 
tion of the program. John O’ Donnell’s ad- 
dress of welcome emphasized the value of the 
grange and advocated more _ co-operation 
among farmers. He spoke cordially for the 
farmer’s wife and wound up with an emphatic 
criticism of the way in which the Geneva ex- 
yeriment station had conducted its Long 
Fsland station. The sentiment was emphati- 
sally with Mr O’Donnell that this experi- 
mental work on Long Island should be under 
the direction of Long Island men, although he 
favored its being associated with the agri- 
cultural society, the state station and the state 
department of res. T. B. Terry gave 
a talk on potato culture, but did not give inex- 
perienced growers many new points and they 
were rather disappointed. Prof Stockbridge’s 
talk on fertilizers and soil fertilization was 
the kind we want more of. 

- —_—_— 
New York Grange Notes. 

The Patrons of Industry in Merrillsville (Madi- 
son) are in a prosperous condition, having 74 
members. At the last meeting itwas voted that 
a one-third vote would reject candidates for ad- 
mission. 

De Ruyter (Madison) grange had an interesting 
meeting, Feb 28, and arranged for aseries of dis- 
cussions on farm topics in season for the coming 
year. The first will be held March 14 on the ques- 
tion, Will it pay farmers to buy commercial fer- 
tilizers? A full attendance of members is de- 
sired. 





The Spring [arkets for Hay. 





Competition of Canadian hay will be felt 
more keenly in the east when navigation opens. 
This will bring down the rate of freight, as 
lakes, rivers and canals will all be available, 
and no doubt liberal quantities will find their 
way into this country. The cutting in two of 
the duty (now $2 per ton) has been followed 
by imports threefold those of a year ago. 
During the first four months of the crop year 
67,116 tons were imported against only 23,171 
tons during the corresponding period a year 
earlier at the old rate. While the winter dull- 
ness has made it appear that every big city 
has been overburdened, the movement is 
only moderate after all. The following shows 
the receipts at a number of leading points dur- 
ing the last six months, compared with the 
corresponding period a year earlier 

RECEIPTS AND PRICES OF HAY. 


Aug 1, ’%, Aung 1, ’93, Market No 
to Feb 1,95 to Feb 1, ’94 1 timothy 


Posten. tons, 91,760 116,220 $13.00@14.50 

ork, 203,159 *118,793 12.50@ 14.00 
Philadelphia, 57,670 76,660 13.00@ 14.50 
Pittsburg, 44,870 44,730 11.00@12.00 
Chicago, 136,942 171,677 10.00@11.00 
Minneapolis, 16,221 18,091 9.50@11.00 
Cincinnati, 52,863 39,102 10.50@11.00 
Memphis, 14,244 39,270 11.00@12.00 


*Incomplete; 3 mos only. 

THE EXPORT TRADE. 

With England and northern Europe compar- 
atively independent of other countries, owing 
to last year’s good crops abroad, the export 
trade continues to languish and affords little 
encouragement. Pacific ports are sending out 
fair quantities, while European takings at 
Atlantic ports are rather small and have been 
ever since the latest crop began to move. Six 
months’ exports compared with a year earlier 
from leading points were as follows: 

EXPORTS OF HAY TO DATE. 
Aug |, 4, to ay 4; a Aug 1, 93, to Feb 1, ’94 
v 


ons Tons Av’ val 
Boston, 7,79 $14.00 73 13. 
New York, 11)649 17.00 10,891 ata 
Philadelphia, 29 14.00 921 16.00 
Baltimore, - _ 1,377 18.98 
Newport News, -- — 700 20.00 


New Orleans, 140 16.00 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE, 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at #1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 





WE 
GIVE AWAY 


A Sampie Package (4 to 7 doses) of 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 


ONCE USED THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 





Hence, our object in sending them out 


broadcast 
aa ON TRIAL. —. 


They absolutely cure 
SICK HEADACHE, 


Biliousness, Constipation, 
Coated Tongue, Poor Ap- 
petite, Dyspepsia and kin- 
dred derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 





Don’t accept some substitute said 
to be ‘‘just as good.”’ 

The substitute costs the dealer 
less. 

It costs you ABOUT the same. 

HIS profit is in the 
good.’’ 

WHERE IS YOURS? 


Address for FREE SAMPLE, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No. 663 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘just as 










R E —Catalogue HOME-GROWN 


NORTHERN SEEDS 


Guaranteed fresh and reliable 
Large pkts. 2to5cts. Directfrom 
Grower. Novelty presents with 
every order. Catalogue, Free— 
or with 2 packets Seeds, 5 cents; 
35 packets, $1.00. Send to-day. 
A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 











. Green Mountain Grape. 


We are headquarters for 
this, the earliest and most 
delicious of all early grapes, 
Our vines are strong,two or 
three years old, are all genu- 
ine and true to name, and 
will be sealed with our “trade 
mark” name. Do not'pass and 
lose another year, without 
planting this delicious grape. 
For fur or iptormetion address 

HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 











We will pay $100 for 10 ears of corn—$10 an ear—and 
furnish seed free from which to raise it. For full par- 
ticulars address Westzrn Piowman, Mo.ing, Itt, 


$10: .0O FOR AN EAR OF CORN 





are all that stand between you 

and successful rose growing. 
First you write for the New Guide 
to Rose Culture which is sent free. 
It fully describes, accurately pic- 
tures-and plainly directs you how to 
grow the famous D. & C. Rosesand 


a thousand other beautiful flowers. 
Shows you how to take the next 
step—to get them by mailon their 
own roots ready to grow and bloom 
in pot or garden. Take the first 

step to-day. A sample of 
our floral magazine— 
*Success with Flowers.” : 
also sent if requested. paige 
THE DINGEE & eu 









$2.50 


POTATOES *::: 


Largest wers of POTATOES for Seed in 
America. The **Kural New Y orker” gives one of 
our carl: sorts a yield of 742 bushels per acre. € 
Prices dirt cheap. Our great Seed Book, 144 
Pages, and sample 14-Day Kadish for 6c postage. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
















FE3VERGREENS!! 


Headquarters for all varieties and 
sizes of Hardy Nursery grown evere 
greens and ornamental trees. Prices 
the lowest. Six $5.00 and $10.00 bar- 
gains, Illustrated catalogue 
Want good Local Agent. D. HIL 

Evergreen Specialist, DUNDEE, hit 











Palms, Fer 
® Orchids, Cactus, 

Bamboos, Orange trees, T 

ical Fruit trees, Econo 
plants, etc., in immense varl 
a fely shipped every. 
ere, by Mail, Express oF 
Freight. Special low rates, 
New Catalogue, finely illus 
trated, tells all _about this 

ect. Sent Fr 


BEA! ONEB BROS., ‘Oneco, Florida. 


EVERGREENS, 


Largeststock in Amere 
ica, including 
@ Colorado Blue Spruce 
* and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 
Also Ornamental, 
Shadeand Forest Trees, 
» Tree Seeds, Etc. 


CHOICE DECORATIVE 
PLAN 





















READER “zee? RARE FLOWERS 


choice only, address ELLIS BRO 
Keene, N. H. It will astonish and please. ag bow 


























mOur' New 1395 Catalogue. 





‘We arethe only firm of manufacturers 





selling exclusively to_the public 





direct at factory cost, 


You get the 





_— 7 


fate ing 





Exact Value for your money. No 





Agents’, mw ge 4 or Middlemen’s 








Profits Added, 


CASH or ou 








EASY PAYMENTS, to 





euit your circumstances. Pianos 







on 30 days’ trial 





Note.—As an advertisement we 
will sell the first purchaser 
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place one of our fine PIANOS for 











#169—or one of our PAR- 
ORGANS for $25. All 










































The Tobacco Situation. 





There is absolutely nothing new in the to- 
bacco crop, either in country districts or city 


markets, during the past week. The only 
sensation has been the auction sale at New 
York city last week of 268 cases of 1893 crop 
New England cigar leaf, by order of the Con- 


necticut valley growers’ exchange of Windsor, 
Ct. Dealers having refused to buy this crop di- 
rect from the farmers, they have organized to 


sell it direct by the auction system. The sale 
was well attended, terms cash in five 
days. The lowest price was 2c and 
the highest 20c, the average between 6 
and 7c p lb. Everything was sold al- 
though the bidding was not spirited. The 
buyers were mostly manufacturers. The grow- 


ers were well satisfied with the result, in spite 
of the fact that the dealers had held a meet- 
ing and voted not to attend. Further sales 
will be held by the same system. The bulk of 
the ’93 leaf is still in the hands of growers in 
New England and New York, also much of the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin crop. Some 
farmers have done well on their ’94 leaf, Lafe 
Smith of Adams county, O, selling for $1050 a 
crop that he raised on land that cost $1000. 





The Hop [lovement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEw YORK, March 5—Deliveries to brewers on 
old accounts are quite liberal but when this has 
been said there is little more to report in the 
market. Export business is small, barely enough 
to keep prices from becoming nominal. Many 
growers in the interior of the state are selling off 
their crops to realize what they canon them. At 
East Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, sales have been 
made at 9c and a little under. At Augusta, Oneli- 
da Co, during the latter part of February, several 
bales were sold at 614¢, 5%4 c, 5c, 4c and as low,as 
214¢, 14 bales going at the latter price. It is now 
currently reported that very few hops remain in 
growers’ hands. Yards have been well covered 
and are wintering weil. European markets are 





quite firm on all upper grades but slow for any 
inferior stock. On the Pacific coast about the 
same conditions prevail as in the east. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Feb 27 Marl Mar4 
State N iY crop ’94 choice, 10@11 gi 10@11 
“« “med to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 
= = ” ‘com, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
* = “ 193 choice 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ « “« “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
sag “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific 94 choice l ll 
« med to prime, 8@10 sald 8@10 
= 93 choice, 6@7 6@7 
* “ com to prime, 84@5% 334 a A546 344@53¢ 
Bavarian, new, 22@25 22@25 22@25 
Bohemian “ 23@27 23@27 439 28 @27 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week  lastfy’r Sep ’94 last'y’r 
Domestic receipts, 4,369 a 131,019 110,468 
Exports to Europe, 1,589 59,786 59,461 
Imp’s fr’m Europe 369 Or 6,302 1,312 


* SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Feb 23 to March 2: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, J. L. Bergh, Shere ork, 18 
“ John 8. Hutt, New 136 

« John H. Tator, 156 

“ T. E. Dornett, * Weshasiten: NJ, 67 

F Total, 377 


Droviowely reported, 9348 
Total season from Sept L 9725 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill during Feb- 
ruary amounted to 917 bales against 685 bales dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For relieving THROAT DISEASES AND COUGHS, 
use **Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 





Every planter should send his address at 
once for the new illustrated seed catalogue of 
good seeds, cheap, to R. H. Shumway, Rockford, 
Ill. It is a pretty and valuable book. 





Shoemaker’s Poultry Almanac is a valuable 
aid to poultry raising either for profit or exhibi- 
tion, and ought to be in the hands of every one 
interested in chickens. C. C. SHOEMAKER, of 
Freeport, Ills., the publisher, will mail it to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents. 





To anyone erecting a fence around his lawn 
the Cleaveland fence is especially desirable and 
commends itself at once. It’s clean, plain pat- 
tern, absence of pickets or scroll work give it 
most pleasing and symmetrical appearance, and 
make it an ornament to any lawn, The Cleave- 
Isnd Fence Co.’s catalogue will afford a valuable 
mine of information to anyone contemplating the 
erection of a fence of any description. It is sent 
free to all readers of this paper. Address Cleave- 


land Fence Co., Indianapolis Ind. 


HOPS AND TOBACCO 


| Wanted == 


An equal number o! 





ferent styles, and in sizes to suit all. 


We furnish everything for Dairy 


Dairymen who are 
using the Cooley Creamer will corroborate our 


eS 
The Best Cream-Raising Apparatus in the World. 
Furnished with every labor-saving convenience. 


and C 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
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100,000 Dairymen! 


To send to us for pamphlet of our Celebrated 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Made in three dif- 





Creamery use. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 











The 22 calibre uses in one rifle the 22 short, 
for the 22 long rifie cartridge. 
tridges. 
save the cost of the rifle 
in the first 2000 cartridges. 
Model 1891 Rifles can be 
taken apart and cleaned 
without using a single 
tool. 





MARLIN REPEATER 4 


22 long and 22 long rifle cartridges. The only repeater 


The 32 uses in one rifle the 32 short and long rim and center fire car- 
You can 


The only repeater for cheap 32 calibre ammunition. 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 


VA 


1891 * 


ar 


Just the rifle for farm use. 





Catalogues free on application to 




















CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THIS AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelly Perfect Axe 


It will cut more wooa 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don't keep it. It is the 
Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Satisfaction Guaranteed or Mone 


RAY PUMPS 


ded. Endorsed by Keading 
mologists, baw 000 in use. We are U.S. Headquarters 
for Spray Pu a and Insecticides. 


Cstalogne. Spray 
Calendar, ‘ona Pull T EE. 


reatise on Spraying, F 
1 7 SPRAYING OUTFIT 


EXPRESS PAID, FOR $5. 50 


P.C. LEWIS MFC. CO., Box5! Catskill, N.Y. 


SIMPLEX BROODER Combined, 
THE MOST PERFECT 

Mincubater Made. Hatches 

every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
Bend raising toa minimum, 
nd for Fay vig Catalogue, 
° Egg size $16.00. 
SIMPLEX MANF'G. CO., Quincy, tll, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK:::«. 


on earth, 84 pages printed in colors, Photo Engravings 
of the largest Poultry Farm in the Northwest. Descrip- 
tion and prices of all varieties, over 70 finest engravings 
you want one; only l5c. C, C. SHOEMAKER, Freeport, [ll 



















$200,000,000 for POULTRY ana EGGS 


In the United States a year. oe — cents 
in stamps and learn h to get your s' 


HOMER CITY INCUBATOR 00., Homer City, Pa 





| 


| aaa 
FOR SALE. 





OUR PUMPS have Automatic Azitators and do it 
right. Our GARFIELD KNAPSAOK a8 EMPIRE 
KIN lead all others. Everyb says 
Catalogue and instruction book, 4cents. ~ =. lars tree. 
WIELD FORCE PUMP CO.,, 100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Ye 








Will pull an ordine 


Srubin 2 MIMUT 


Makes a clean sweep of Two Acres at a iaitting. A 
Man, a boy and a horse can operateit. No Heavy 
Chains or rods to handle. The crop on a few acres the 
first year will pay for the Machine. Send postal card for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving price, terms, testimon- 
fals, a'so fullinformation concerning our Tron Giant 
Grub and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and 
other appliances for clearing timber land. Address 
MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Il, 


A. Blline Shetland Pony Farm. For gy ee ade 
ilne Bros. at above office and number. 
Sea 


Pure Shetland Ponies. 








BLOOMINGTON 


TREES ax 


OF GREPNHOUSES ee 


ano PLANTS 


600 ACRES. 





We piers large and fine stockof eve! Gesort tion of 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ose 
om tenet Peake Hedge Plants, Fruit an 


‘orest Tree Seedlings. 


Priced cata, ogue mailed 


| free. Established in 182. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY,F.- 0. Box 1215, 
toSidney Tuttle & Oo., Bloomington, Il. 





7: 


Fine farm of 100 acres, with 
large dwelling and outhnild- 
g8; »vear town. For information apply to JAMES 
EACKLE DENNIS, Princess Anne, Maryla.iu 





One 
Subscriber 


Writes: “If the farmers would only advertise their stock 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of the AGRICULTURIST 
they would be sure to sell it, _I wrote aman that adver- 
tised some Holsteins two weeks ago, and before my letter 





reached him, they were all sold.” 





i 
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INCUBATOR OR OO, Springfield, 0. 
PAPER, illus’d, 16 pages, 


POULTR Y oer yar dimen 


trial. lU cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical poultry book free 
to yearly subscribers. Book alone 10 cts. Oatalogue of 
poultry books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| Srv oF THE News. 


Economy in State Administration. 


Ui 





















Although there has been retrenchment in all 
business interests for over a year, legislatures 
throughout the country have been slow to real- 
ize that the stringency should call for studied 
economy in the administration of public 
affairs. Gov Hastings’ recent message to the 
Pennsylvania legislature was recognition of 
this fact. After procuring careful estimates 
of theincome and expenditure of the state for 
the next two years, Gov Hastings submitted a 
message to the legislature urging strict 
economy, that the expenditure of the state 
should not exceed the revenue and expressing 
the opinion that no additional salaries should 
be granted and that except in case of absolute 
necessity no office bearing a salary should be 
created. In support of his message he said 
that in round numbers the receipts of the 
state for this year and next would be $9,450,- 
000 a year, or $70,000 less than the estimated 
expenditure which includes $5,500,000 for 
public schools. Gov Hastings’ plea for the 
domination of business principles in state ad- 
ministration is one which is applicable not 
alone to Pennsylvania. 





The Middle States —The Delaware house of 


representatives has passed a bill to > the 
act which permits saloonkeepers to sell liquor 
in quantities of less than one quart to be 
drunk off the premises. When the result was 
announced the wife of Chancellor Wolcott be- 
gan to sing the doxology, which was taken up 
yy about 50 women. No attempt was made to 
rebuke the violation of the rules of the house. 
The bill now goes to the senate. 

After being out over 18 hours a disagreement 
was reported by the jury which heard the 
charges of bribery against Ex-Police Captain 
Doherty of New York city. Doherty, it will 
be remembered, was a favorite target of the 
Lexow committee. 

The regime of Buddensiek was recalled in 
New York city, last week, by the collapse of 
two buildings. Four men and a boy were kill- 
ed in one instance and three men were taken 
from the ruins of the other building dead, a 
number of the others being badly injured. 


Another Monetary Conference Probable.— 
Bimetalists are greatly encouraged by the 
unanimous vote of the English house of com- 


mons that it “regards with increasing appre- | 


hension the constant fluctuation and growing 
divergence of the values of gold and silver, 
and heartily concurs in the recent expressions 
of opinion of the governments of France and 
Germany in regard to the serious evils arising 
therefrom.” The vote will likely bring about 
at no distant date another monetary conference. 
Germany and France will in all probability, 
be willing to go as far as the United States to- 
ward bimetalism if England will keep compa- 
ny. Bimetalists are of the opinion that Eng- 
land can no longer afford to uphold monomet- 
alism as her commercial interests now out- 
weigh those of her money lenders. 


Brooklyn’s Deadly Street Cars—The New 
York railroad commissioners are confident that 
had their recommendations which were made 
over a year ago been conscientiously carried 
out, most of the numerous accidents caused by 
the Brooklyn trolley cars would have been 
avoided. The commissioners in addition to 
suggestions heretofore made, recommend that 
the method of payment of motormen and con- 
ductors shall not tend to cause employees to 
attempt to make up time by running at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed. Mayor Schieren has an- 
nounced that he will arrest the presidents of 
the roads, if necessary, in order to insure a 
lower rate of speed. 


Women Want Divorce Reform.—Perhaps the 
most interesting discussion before the recent 
national council of women at Washington was 
that relative to reform in divorce. Mrs Ellen 
Batelle Dietrick of Massachusetts said no 

{To Page 265.] 
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Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
is a constructive food that nourishes, enriches the blood, 
creates solid flesh, stops wasting and gives strength. It is 
for all 


Wasting Diseases 


like Oonsumption, Scrofula, Anamia, Marasmus; or for Coughs and 
Oolds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Loss of Flesh and 
General Debility. Scott's Emulsion has no equal as 
Nourishment for Babies and Growing Children, 
Buy only the genuine put up in sa/mon-colored wrapper. 
Send for pamplet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE. 
Soott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 5O cents and $}. 


CHOICE 50c. 


Trial Sets. 


By mail postpaid, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
by the letters and_the numbers from 
this advertisement NO W, as these are 
introductory sets, not in catalogue, an 












































Rare and Beautiful Flowers. 
Choice Seed at Lowest Prices. 


All flower growers that demand the very choicest qual- 
ity of seeds, will find in any of the following varieties 
of my improved strains, seeds that cannot be equalled. Elegant nnual of 168 pages, 
VERBENA Seed selected from upwards of one hundred which willbe sent free with first order 

varieties; flowers of the largest size, with rn oS If none of these sets suit you and you 
want anything in our line send for catalogue, free. About 
60 pages devoted to Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 70 to 
Plants, the balance to the Cream of the Fruits. 





most brilliant and desirable colors, 
PETUNIA Bright rich colors. 
Beautiful markings. 















The finest of ail Set B—16 pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, 16 s'ts.......... 50¢ 
NEW DWARF LILLIPUT ZINNIA Zinnia is" dc. |  E-22pkts. choice Flower Seeds, 2) sorts.......1. soe 
oeveny ealled “Little Darlings’; many bright colors * J—10 Sorts Lovely Everbicomine iksecs * Boe 
mixed. i” ? * G@—10 Prize Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts... «-- DOC 
PR A mixture of the most desirable varieties, in- “ H—4Superb French Cannas, 4s0rtS.........0000- 50c 
ASTE cluding Comet, Rose, Peony, Jewel, Crown, “ K-10 Showy Geraniumsa, 10 sorts ..... .. ...cscecee-- 50c 
Harlequin, ete. - ou aie) iewegene utbe peduseedeee ae 
rf " _ uberoses uble Flowering Size..........50¢c 
A packet of each will be sons for ten comts. “ 0-10 Flowering Plants, 10 sorts. = eocccceccece - 
REFULLY Win. C. Egans, Sec. of “ P—6 Hardy Ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts 
READ THIS CAREFULLY, the'issiueatura Siok! | ° Q-8HaNY Seaamental suru, dais: 
ty of Chicago, writes:—“The plants obtained from your 
oyal Splendor Verbena and Lilliput Zinnia seeds, are FRUIT TREES, Etc.—Mall Size. 
now in their prime and I cannot help saying that they are Set 103—8 Peach, 4 sorts ..........0++++ 
the finest of the species I have ever seen.” Pe ht me Apple, 4 sorts...... 
To introduce my home grown, honest and reliable seeds, . 105-2 Pear, 2 Cherry.. 
I will send this large collection, which is really a 50¢ col- ves 3o2-3 pe py ee 4 
lection, for only ten cents. Stamps or coin taken. a 108-4 Gooseberrics, rg 
rg — urrants, 3 sorts soreeess 
A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, “ 110—30 Raspberries, 6 sorts....22.02.0020 0000 50c 
Belchertown, Mass. “ 111-0 Strawberries, 5 sorts...........ccccecess UC 
* 112—1 each, Japan Chestnut & Walnut......... 50e 
One-half each of any two of these sets........ eeeescveves -OUC 


.. THE .. Any 3 Sets, $1.25; 5 for $2. 
COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. | yaerrams.2e ge tester dxttars, wieczrs 
e Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse and Conservatory. 
“ pe , Millions of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. 
The iginat ars plants this new variety 
9 Send for circular Vdving “full particulars, Experi 4ist Year. 1,000 Acres. 29 Greenhouses. 
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ment Station reports, ete. Price 85 per dozen; 50 cents 
each; one-half dozen 82.5". | b C0 
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JOS. T. THOMPSON, Oneida, N. Y. Painesville Ohio Box 326 
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TWO AMERICAN BEAUTIES. 


BLUE BEAUTY or Giant Perennial Sweet| PINK BEAUTY (Kostcletzkya).—One of 
Pea.—Flowers two inches across and two | the greatest floral novelties of the age. 
! and a half long; alovely shade of azure- | Perfectly hardy and covered all summer 
' blue with feathery markings of deeper|and autumn with flowers as large and 
blue and a dash of pure, clear white in | round as silver dollars, which are of the 
the centre of each. Forms a dense vine | most tender and charming bright rosy- 
6 to 8 feet high, covered with blossoms | pinkimaginable. Blooms first year from 
the whole of one August, s ing |seed and forms a dense, shrubby plant 
in beauty the finest Clematis. yA three feet high, that remains in perfection 
growing more beautiful from year a lifetime. Basceede everywhere. Seeds, 
year. Reeds, 15c. per packet. 25c. per packet. s 
Strong blooming Plants of either, by mail, each 25c., or 3 for 50c. 

ELEANOR, the only large very early Strawberry. MARY and HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
the biggest and best of all Strawberries. PLYMOUTH ROCK, the most valuable Cherry. 
LOVETT’S BEST BLACKBERRY. SUNBEAMS CANNA, immense pure golden flowers. FAXON 
SQuAH, the finest vegetable of modern times. A host of other valuable novelties, and 
all the good old sorts of FRUITS, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 

Everything is fully described in our 

GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE, 
a book of 150 pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed, and full instructions 
»\given for planting, pruning, culture and management. To all who order any of the 
above, the Guide is sent Free. To those who send Ten Cents, and say where they saw 
this advertisement, we mail a bulb of the lovely Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three 
bulbs of Gladiolus and the Guide. 
250 Acres of Nursery. 41st Year. 25,000 feet of Greenhouses, 


THE LOVETT CO. 
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[From Page 264.) 

student of history would attempt to deny that 
laws men have made without conferring with 
women have been most unequal and cruel 
to women. She also read letters from‘the gov- 
ernors of many states who seemed to agree 
that divorce reform was desirable. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Grannis declared that from beginning 
to end the laws are unjust to women, and until 
the foundation is gotten at and remodeled’ af- 
ter a social purity and truthfulness there will 
always be sin, |crime and sorrow. Susan B. 
Anthony said the enfranchisement of women 
and equality of women and men before the law 
would do away with unhappy marriages and 
divorce. The dignity which citizenship would 
give to women would do away with her pres- 
ent humiliating, ignorant and unjust social 
position. Kate Field made an earnest appeal 
oe divorce reform and suggested that the 
women of the council send resolutions to 
congress. 


A Break in Cleveland’s Cabinet.—The resig- 
nation of Postmaster 3 

General Bissell was 
the first break in 
President Cleve- 
land’s present cabi- 
net. Mr Bissell re- 
signs, not on account 
of friction between 
himself and the pres- 
ident, or other mem- 
bers of the cabinet, 
but because he feels 
that his law practice 
in Buffalo requires 
his personal atten- 
tion. Mr Bissell’s 
successor will be Wil- @ 
liam L. Wilson of 
West Virginia, chair- 
man of the ways and 
means committee of 
the national house of 
representatives and author of the tariff law. 
Mr Wilson was defeatea last fall for re-elec- 
tion to congress and would have been retired 
to private life, March 4, but for the opportune 
cabinet vacancy. Mr Wilson is a stanch ad- 
vocate of*civil service reform. 





WILLIAM L. WILSON. 





Free Rural Libraries.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania legislature provid- 
ing for the establishment of public libraries in 
every school district in the state. This meas- 
ure provides that when any board of school 
directors decides by a majority vote to estab- 
lish a public library the board may levy a tax 
for its maintenance, not to exceed one mill in 
any one year, to be collected as the school 
taxes are. The library is to be under the 
management of trustees, appointed by the 
school board, and shall be under the general 
supervision of the state librarian, to whom the 
trustees shall make reports at stated times. 
The school board may, at its option, use the 
schoolhouses for library purposes, or erect 
suitable buildings. A bil of this-nature 
should by all means be passed, and there is no 
question but other states would follow the 
example. 


A Governor Ousted.—It is announced that 


the removal of Gov Hughes of Arizona has 
been determined upon at Washington. This 
has been brought about through the influence 
of alarge percentage of Arizona politicians. 
A. V. Quinn of Phoenix has been decided upon 
for the place. 


A Billion-Dollar Country.—A member of the 
house appropriation committee at Washington 
says the country is growing so fast that no fu- 
ture congress will be able to reduce the appro- 
priations for two years below the amount of 
$1,000,000,000. The appropriations made by 
the present congress will slightly exceed that 
amount. 


The Elbe’s Mail-Bags.—The North German 
Lloyd steamship company has engaged three 
German, three English and three French div- 
ers to attempt to recover the mails from the 
foundered steamer Elbe. The vessel lies in 
water 120 feet deep, and two or three mail bags 
from her have been washed ashore on the Eng- 
lish coast. The estimated value of the mails is 
$990,000. 


Longest Trolley Road in the World.—Work 
has begun at Somerville, N J, on an electric 
railway between New York and Philadelphia 
which will be the longest trolley road in the 
world. The road will run through an agricul- 
tural district and the traction company is 
building a number of combination cars to carry 
the products of farms to market. 
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New EASY 


Has eight Narrow 
Shovels, three on 
each Stationary Beam, 
the two inside Shovels 
only being movable side- 
wise. Has Adjustable Iron 
Axle, Ratchet Levers, for —— 

raising and lowering the Beams, === 


P. P, MAST & CO.,123 
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Width of Tire, 6 in. 
Height of Bolster, 30 in, 

Special Introductory 
: Prices 
fn New Territory. 

THIS IS JUST THE WAGON FOR YOUR Farm, 
whether it be wet, sandy or sidehill. It will 
cost you nothing to investigate. Send ad- 
dress, name of county and this paper. If you 
wish agency, ask for it. We willsend youa 
book of photographic views, showing how 
this wagon is used in every State in the 
Union. e can furnish you with the best 
metal wheels at the lowest prices for your 
old farm wago 


ns, 
Write to FARMER’S HANDY WAGON CO. 
1402 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Iil., or Florence, Ala. 
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The best pulverizer. Don’t confuse this tool with 
other rotary Harrows. It isa general purpose Hare 
row. Will work wherever a Harrow is needed, and 
where others fail. Also Rakes, Plows, Weeders, 
Hand Planters, &c. Send for circulars. 
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All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
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90 Day Street, 
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. of Gold 
Over 2000in use. Forty of the best Threshing Stacks of Straw 
Machine Manufacturers licensed to build. Every 
Stacker licensed or built by us, bears trade mark 2 Made and Saved 


shown in this ad. You get the best threshing 


machinery in the world of our licensees without 

a lawsuit. All infringers prosecuted to the fullest 

extent. Farmers gladly pay extra for threshing. ARM ERS 

Stacks by blast of fan. No men on siack. ° 

dust. Separator capacityincreased 20 per cent. cc 

No moving, no setting. Works automatically, is => 
ul- 


description. 
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equally adapted to Separators and Clover 
ers. Write for FREE catalogue giving full STEM 
THE INDIANA MFG. CO., 148 to 154 Missouri St, Indianapolis, Ind, O HACKER 























In a Sky Parlor. 


By Florence McCallen. 





DEAR MAUDIE: I shall be passing through your 
city on Tuesday, and in order to be with you as 
long as possible will lunch with you attwo. Be 
at home, please. Lovingly, Con. 

“Dear Maudie”’ read the scented little note 
with a pucker between her eyebrows. Then 
tossing it aside she took from her pocketa 
Slim little purse and poured its contents into 
her lap. It had held in keeping two dimes, a 
quarter of a dollar and a fifty cent piece with a 
hole in it,—less than a dollar. 

“Somebody gave me this,”’ looking dolefully 
atthe half dollar, ‘‘in change because I never 
look at it. Oh, how I hate the stuff—unless 
one had enough of it,’”’ she added, honest even 
in her soliloquy. 

But Con, who was a dear school friend, and 
who never in her life had lacked anything that 
money could buy, must have her lunch, but 
how? The pucker grew and grew between the 
fair brows before the question was answered. 
That fortunate young lady looked upon her 
friend’s career as stenographer and typewriter 
in a business office, as a perpetual lark, and 
for reasons of her own, Maud did not wish to 
undeceive her. 

First, to “get off’? from the office, which 
proved to be an easier matter than she had 
supposed, as she had never asked such indul- 
gence before, and as the manager was a good- 
natured man who might have sat for a photo- 
graph of Santa Claus and made a good picture 
of that benevolent saint. Next, to take an 
account of stock, which was a short process, 
for pay day was near and stock was low. With- 
out removing her wraps she went into her lit- 
tle dining room—or kitchen, for like Barbara 
in Mrs Whitney’s We Girls, Maud did not 
know whether she dined in her kitchen or 
“kitched in her dining room’’—to take a‘hasty 
inventory, for the note had been delayed and 
this was Tuesday. The kitchen was only a 
sunny alcove, curtained off from the long 
room, and contained a tiny table, some bloom- 
ing plants on a wire stand, a tiny kitchen cab- 
inet anda small gasoline stove. An elabo- 
rately painted screen walled in the stove and 
cabinet when the kitchen was notin use, and 
the afternoon sun poured his light into the 
room, for it was asky parlor, and such light as 
is given to Kansas citizens was hers. When 
by reason of smoke, or fog from the two rivers, 
the sunlight was obscured, she lighted a fire 
in the grate and was content. 

But now the cabinet yawned and her store 
stood revealed. Two rosy apples, three pieces 
of cold chicken, three eggs and part of a white 
loaf. This last was dainty and fresh, for 
Maud would have the best, or none. Looming 
up, aggressively large and important, was her 
standby for a hasty breakfast when her couch 
held her too late in the morning,—a package 
of oat flakes,—and near it her one luxury, a 
pitcher of cream. Of napery and china and 
silver there was an abundant supply, as her 
room was furnished with “things from home” 
and doubly dear to the lonely girl for that 
reason. 

But how to get up a lunch that should be at 
once elegant and satisfying, and yet cost but 
85 cents,—for the mutilated half-dollar would 
count for but 45 cents, and she had spent five 
cents for car fare in going down to the office. 

“Now,” she said disconsolately, viewing the 
meagre array, “if I were agirl in a story, an 
old nurse or somebody would come in with an 
abundant supply, or the postman would come 
with half a million or so, in a letter, or my 
slave of the lamp would appear without a rub, 
even. But my slave only works by the drop-a- 


nickel-in-the-slot process, and the ‘drop’ is of- 
tener a dollar than a nickel. 


O, dear!”’ 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


3ut before the dainty sacque and the accom- 
panying head gear were put away in their 
places, her slave of the lamp appeared. She 
had given very few rubs, disarraying but 
slightly the dark-brown bang, before light 
dawned. Ina few moments the fairy kettle 
was singing, the two apples carefully pared and 
cored whole, and set on a bright little pan in 
the oven to roast. Then the parings were put 
into atin cup and boiled. Straining this she 
obtained about a gill of pinkish fragrant apple 
juice. Adding to this a tablespoonful of sugar, 
she gave it a little boil-up, strained it again, 
added a little gelatine and set it away to cool. 
Then she whipped the white of one egg intoa 
froth, sweetened it and added with a judicious 
hand a little cream, drew the apples from the 
oven, done through but not too brown, and 
placed them each on itschinadish. Overthem 
she poured the whipped cream, dotting it here 
and there with little dabs of the fragrant apple 
jelly, for it ‘‘jelled’’ beautifully as soon as cold. 
Gathering courage from success she popped 
the two remaining eggs intoa basin to boil, 
put the yolk of the one used into a wire spoon 
and the spoon into the water, and boiled that 
too, hard. Then taking the cold chicken from 
the cabinet, she carefully separated the white 
meat from the dark, sliced it thinly, sea- 
soned it well, and then cutting some slices 
from her loaf so thin that they were more like 
delicate lace than the staff of life, she placed 
her chicken slices evenly upon them and roll- 
ing them, made three delicate, delicious chick- 
en sandwiches. 

By this time she had remembered that she 
would probably have to accompany her friend 
to her train and to avoid exposure of her needy 
circumstances would have to pay car fare, so 
she mentally subtracted 25 cents from her 
hoard for that purpose. When her eggs were 
boiled she took off the shells (after dropping 
them into cold water to cool), and laying them 
in the cabinet with the chicken turned off her 
fire, resumed her outdoor apparel and went 
out on the street to “‘compel circumstances” 
with sixty cents for a weapon. 

She bought a head of crisp lettuce for five 
cents, three downy, rosy-cheeked peaches for 
15, anda few bunches of translucent white 
grapes with 15 more; then remembering sun- 
dry school feasts, enjoyed with locked doors 
and muffled windows, she added a dainty iced 
cake, which extravagance cost her 35 cents, 
and forced her to borrow from her carfare 
hoard. 

How thankful she was that she was prepar- 
ing lunch for a girl! A man would want a lot 
of meat,and oh, heaps of other things that 
Con would never think of. But when the 
dainty service was allin place, and the hour 
for her friend’s coming drew near; when she 
had placed everything to the best advantage; 
when she had sliced the boiled eggs, and the 
chicken, and after taking out the finest leaves 
of the lettuce for garnishing, had made a 
toothsome salad of the rest, it all looked so 
little! In vain she pulled the foliage from her 
plants and trimmed her little bouquet. Tears 
of vexation came to her eyes; she bowed her 
head on her hands for ‘a think,” and again 
the “slave”? answered. She was keeping the 
coffee ready to steep fresh and fragrant, so the 
fire was alight. In a flash the shining little 
porridge pan was on the stove, and a gener- 
ous supply of oatflakes was poured from the 
aggressive package, and a porridge was bub; 
bling. Little puffing noises were coming from 
behind the Japanese screen, and the grate fire 
was sparkling a welcome, when Constance sat 
down in the softest easy chair before it, and 
gazed about the room. 

“What a girl you are, Maudie,’’ she said, 
‘‘who else would climb these stairs and actual- 
ly keep house in one room rather than live in 
a boarding house ?” 

“No one, perhaps; and yet there are many. 
I wanted a home, Con.” 

‘Well, you’ve made one. But what a divine 
odor. What are you cooking?” 

“Oatmeal porridge.” 

Con’s face fell. ‘‘Why, child, that won’t be 
enough for us. And I’m so hungry!” 

“Wait and see. I am sure you will excuse 
me when I tell you that I must cat a very dif- 
ferent lunch from yours. I have an infirmity 
that I am humoring just now.” 

“Why, what? Tell me.” 









“Tt is a—a sort of—cramp.”’ 
“Are you being treated for it?” 
“T am dieting.”’ 

“Why, you poor dear! 
doesn’t hurt your looks. 
picture of health.” 

“Yes, oatmeal is healthful.’ 

Nevertheless, while our young heroine ate 
her porridge and her friend enjoyed her lunch 
with many exclamations of delight and ad- 
miration, something as powerful as the Spar- 
tan boy’s fox gnawed under the bodice that 
fitted her so trimly; and later, when they had 
drawn their chairs in front of the glowing 
grate and were exchanging confidences after 
the manner of girls, Constance turned upon 
her abruptly with a question, which Maud 
answered before she thought, she was still so 
hungry. 

“Maudie, I have so often wondered what 
came between you and Harve. Tell me what 
it was.” 

Maud stood up, quickly. Her eyes darken- 
ed; the dimples hid themselves; her face hard- 
dened. One could see the strength of purpose, 
the womanliness of her nature. | 

“Because he insulted me,—I heard him say 
deliberately, looking straight at me, that he 
would never marry a poor girl, because he 
would be sure she married him for his money. 
His money! Good heavens, how I longed to 
kill him in that first minute. But I walked 
straight to him and dropped his ring into his 
hand, and that was the last. I burned his let- 
ters. I would rot listen to him when he tried 
to explain. Explain! WhenTI loved him so 
well that if he had come to me a beggar, bare- 
foot, I would have worked for him, lived for 
him—if he had been the man I thought him.” 

“And are you poor?” 

“Yes. The money he ‘thought was mine 
came to my father through his second wife. It 
belongs to Hal and Beth. He did not know he 
was insulting me, but it was nota manly thing 
to say.”’ 

“T think I know. 
brose ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, you’re a goose. He was only quot- 
ing. I recall the circumstances perfectly. 
Oh, why didn’t you say this before ?”’ 

Twenty-four hours later, Constance was be- 
ing tuckea into asleigh preparatory to being 
driven by her stalwart and handsome brother 
to his beautiful but lonely country house. 
**You don’t know what a genius Maud has for 
housekeeping. I saw her yesterday and her 
room is just elegant, and her table perfect, 
though she does the cooking herself on the 
cutest little stove! She is as poor as ever—” 

***Poor as ever!’ what do you mean?’’ She 
explained, adding, ‘I think if you offer her 
that ring again she will not refuse it, and she 
is such a housekeeper! And I,—well, you 
know, Harve, Jim{wants me. She said that 
she loved you so well that if you had come to 
her then, a beggar, she would have taken you 
bare feet, rags and all. But I wouldn’t go in 
that way, Harve,—the weather—”’ 

But the sleigh was whirled about, the short 
space between then! and the station retravers- 
ed, and Miss Constance saw her brother jump 
upon the platform, and disappear into the 
station, as the whistle of the fast mail screain- 
ed a warning at a crossing a mile below. 

‘“‘“How was I to know he’d fly off that way,” 
she grumbled as she pursued her way home- 
ward alone, frightened nearly to death at hav- 
ing to drive the team that, fresh and frolic- 
some, was pulling so fearfully; ‘‘and if these 
strings and straps and things were to pull off 
the hateful brutes, I’d be in a pretty mess. 
But I reckon they’1l be happy.’’ 

And they were; but the whole story of that 
lunch was never told until it was told to me, 
as I have now told it to you, my reader. 


But I must say it 
You are still the 


Did he say it to Jim Am- 





Natural History. 





Upon the farm, old Mother Goose 
Her downy goslings reared with pride; 


A _ maiden walking near, 
Beheld them nestling at her side, 


“0 see!” shecried “the lovely things! 
How kindly nature doth provide, 


Unable yet their food to gain 
With mother’s milk they’re satisfied.” 
VERACIOUS. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Books on Soils and Fertilizers. 


As the plants which the farmer raises for 
sale or for feeding to the farm animals, all de- 
rive their food from the soil with the air and 
moisture it contains, it is very necessary that 
the farmer so understand the soil that he can 
manage it with the greatest skill. He needs 
to know whether it is readily worked, sufficient- 
ly watered and drained, and especially whether 
it contains all the necessary manurial elements 
for an abundant supply of available plant food 
for the crop. It is in this respect that agri- 
cultural science has most benefited the world 
by making clear the chemistry of soils and fer- 
tilizers. 

Most farm soils are rich in the elements of 
plant food which are constantly being pulver- 
ized and adapted to the use of growing vegeta- 
tion. The hardest rocks are continually being 
crumbled and weathered into agricultural soils 
which can be made to grow crops in some fash- 
ion. But the modern farmer must grow pro- 
fitable crops to pay for taxes, family expenses, 
hired men, repairs and improvements, and to 
do this he generally needs fertilizers to force 
the soil to yield far beyond its natural ability. 
Farm soils also are constantly wasting from 
overcropping, washing, leaching and weather- 
ing. To restore these wastes, and to profitably 
improve the productive capacity of the soils, is 
the problem of the farmer. There aretwo very 
interesting books which explain these things, 
How Crops Feed ($2 *), telling all about;the air 
and soil and fertilizers; and How Crops Grow 
($2 *), describing the healthy workings of the 
plant and how it builds itself up from inor- 
ganic matter. Both books are written by Prof 
Samuel W. Johnston of Yale university. A 
more complete treatise,especially on the fertiliz- 
er side, comes from the pen of Prof F. H. Storer 
of Harvard university, being published in two 
scientific volumes entitled Agriculture in Some 
of its Relations with Chemistry ($5 *). This is 
especially prepared for young farmers and 
sons of farmers, familiar with the actual meth- 
ods of the farm, who wish to study some of the 
sciences bearing upon the art of farming, and 
for city-bred men who intend either to estab- 
lish themselves upon farms or to occupy coun- 
try seats, or to become landscape gardeners. 

For interesting and useful reading about fer- 
tilizers, Joseph Harris’ Talks on Manures 
($1.75*) is to be most highly commended. For 
the man who wishes actual formulas for mix- 
ing and applying the most modern fertilizers, 
the very best book published is- Frank W. 
Semper’s Manures, How to Make and How to 
Use Them ($1*), which embodies the recent re- 
searches of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and describes fertilizers for special crops 
and soils. Other useful works are Waring- 
ton’s Chemistry of the Farm ($1*), which de- 
scribes Rothamsted methods; Bommer’s 
Method of Making Manures (25c*); Gregory on 
Fertilizers (40c*); High Farming without Ma- 
nures (25c*); Crookes and Ville on Artificial 
Manures ($6*); Ville’s Chemical Manures 
(¢1.25*); and Allen’s New American Farm 
Book ($2.50*). 

Soils and Crops of the Farm ($1*) is written 
in popular language. A strictly technical soil 
book is found in Scientific Examination of 
Soils ($1.50*), which comprises select methods 
for mechanical and chemical analyses and 
physical investigation of soils. Other books 
on soils are: Waring’s Elements of Agricul- 
ture ($1*); Manual of Agriculture($1.50); The 
Soil of the Farm ($1*); A B C of Agriculture 
(50c*) ; and Barnet Landreth’s Market Garden- 
ing and Farm Notes ($1*). In regard to water- 
ing crops, Stewart’s Irrigation ($1.50*) is a use- 
ful book. The best handbook for farmers on 
the principles and practice of drainage is found 
in Prof Manly Miles’ Land Draining ($1*). 
French’s Farm Drainage ($1.50*) is another 
good book. The free publications of the state 
experiment stations concerning fertilizers,and 
of the new division of soils in the national de- 

*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of price. 
This is headquarters for all books pertaining to 
agriculture and rural pursuits; large illustrated 
catalog sent on request. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


partment at Washington, D C,should be added 
to a farm library selected from the above works. 








Fayorite Contributors.—IV. 
Short stories full of humor and “go’’ and 
verses of 1 daintily witty turn bear the signa- 


ture Sanda Enos, which is not a pen name of 
its owner, but the real one. Mr Enosis a na- 
tive of Rensselaer county, N Y, and lives in 
Oneida county of the same state. He was ed- 
ucated at Williams college, is unmarried, and 
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SANDA ENOS. 

there are doubtless many readers who know 
his older brother, Rev Edgar A. Enos, 8 T D, 
rector of St Paul’s church, Troy, N Y. Mr 
Sanda Enos contributes over several pseudo- 
nyms to many magazines and papers. He 
finds literature both congenial and lucrative. 
He writes serials, short stories, essays and 
verses. Has translated a large number of po- 
ems from foreign languages, chiefly from the 
Spanish. One of these, Miedo, printed under 
the title A Country Maid, attracted the atten- 
tion of the eminent English novelist, William 
Black, who wrote to the translator asking per- 
mission to use the poem, or a portion of it, in a 
forthcoming novel of his. Mr Enos has ar- 
ranged some of his poems for publication in 
book form. 





Libraries for Young and Old. 


Value of School Libraries.—County superin- 
tendents, teachers, school officers, parents and 
pupils in all parts of the state testify with re- 
markable unanimity that the libraries, where 
they have been tested under fair conditions, 
have infused a new life and spirit into the 
school work, and are doing more good, in pro- 
portion to their cost, than any other money 
expended for the schools. Even a few simple 
and interesting volumes for children that shall 
lead to a lifelong love for good books, and so 
lay the foundation for later self-education, are 
worth while. They furnish to the children of 
people who cannot afford to purchase books 
something that in value will approack a home 
library.—[State Superintendent of Schools, 
Wisconsin. 





Farm Libraries.—The best speech before the 
great public meeting of the New York state 
grange was by Sister Judd of Canton. She 
contended that on the farm there is just as 
much room for culture, refinement and experi- 
ment as anywhere. The farm offers one of the 
best of places for the keeping of a library and 
for the foundation or enlargement ofsuch Mrs 
Judd suggested the plan of setting aside the 
receipts from one of the best acres of the farm 
to buy books. If such a plan is impracticable, 
buy $10 worth of books each year. Men who 
have not handled books from infancy are 
afraid of them, and unless taught while young 
to read, the habit is seldom acquired in later 
life. A good book is an investment returning 
a high rate of interest. 
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Experiment Station Bulletins.—The following 
recent reports and bulletins may be obtained 
free by writing to the agricultural experiment 
stations at the indicated postoftices: 

AUSTRALIA—At Brisbane. Insect and fun- 
gous pests of orange orchards (B 4). 

InpDIANA—At Lafayette. Influence of cli- 
mate on onioas from seed; Scab of potatoes; 
tussian apples; Protecting fruit from birds; 
The fruit tree bark beetle (B 53). 

MAINE—At Oron6. The foraging powers of 
some agricultural plants for phosphoric acid 
(B 16). 

MontTana—At Bozeman. 
(B 3); Glanders (B 4). 

New York—At Ithaca. The cabbage root 
maggot, the onion maggot and allied insects 
(B 78); Varieties and leaf blight of the straw- 
berry (B 79). 

NortH Carotina—At Raleigh. Sixteenth 
annual report; Weather summary (B 62). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Mulching pota- 
toes; Chufas; Alfalfa; Manuring winter wheat 
(P B17.) 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Canada _ thistle; 
Sow thistle; Bull thistle; Chinese thistle ; Rus- 
sian thistle (B32); Tent caterpillars; Grain 
plant louse; Pear leaf blister; Clover mite; 
Koebele’s resin wash (B 33.) 

RHODE IsLAND—At Kingston. 
as effected by fertilizers (B 30.) 

West VirGin1A—At Morgantown. Electro- 
horticulture with incandescent lamps (B 37). 

Wyrominc—At Laramie. Rocky mountain 
farming; fourth annual report. 


Feeding for pork 


Potato scab 





Government Publications.—The national de- 


partment of agriculture has issued farmers’ 
bulletin 23 on the nutritive value and the cost 
of foods, by Dr W. O. Atwater, as the first of a 
series of popular bulletins oh the economy of 
human food with careful definition of techni- 
cal terms, suggestions regarding avoidable 
wastes, and tables of the nutritive value of 
common food stuffs. This is a proper sequel to 
bulletin 22 on the feeding of farm animals by 
Dr E. W. Allen. Bulletin 24 treats of hog 
cholera and swine plague. Bulletin 25 de- 
scribes the varieties, uses and methods of cul- 
tivating peanuts asafarm crop. The statis- 
tician’s report 122 reviews the crops of 1894 and 
our agricultural exports and imports. Useful 
pamphlets have been issued on the Russian 
thistle (C 3); sweet cassava (B 44); and treat- 
ment for sooty mold of the orange (C 15). The 
third number of the current volume of Insect 
Life is a valuable one. The great demand for 
the following bulletins hus caused them to be 
reprinted so that they are again obtainable: 
Barnyard manure (F B 21); Peach yellows and 
peach rosette (F B 17); Milk fermentations and 
their relation to dairying (F B 9); Nostrums 
for increasing the yield of butter (F B 12); 
Spraying fruits (F B 7); Insect Life No1; Pre- 
liminary report of the secretary of agriculture; 
Proceedings of the 1890 convention of the offi- 
cial agricultural chemists (B 28) and also of the 
1892 convention (B 35); Journal of Mycology 
VII, 4, on pear leaf-blight and Jensen process 
for smut; Sugar beet experiments in 1890 (B 
30), and in 1892 (B_ 36), ood in 1893 (B 39); Cul- 
ture of the sugar beet (F B 3); and the manu- 
facture of beet sugar (B 27). Among the re- 
cent technical issues, published in limited 
numbers and not suitable for general distribu- 
tion are: North American fauna 8, containing 
a monographic revision of the pocket gophers; 
Technical report on a collection of plants made 
in the states of Sonora and Colima, Mexico, by 
Dr Edward Palmer; Department library bulle- 
tin 4; Semi-daily weather maps; Weekly snow 
charts; Monthly weather crop bulletin and 
monthly Weather Review. Write to the secre- 
tary of agriculture at Washington for any of 
the above publications. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzLE—Fill the blanks 
with towns in the United States, 5 fair 
rhyme and some sense. Give also the list of 
towns with the state in which they are found. 

I down to the 
To the ——, 
I take my good 






































To me with my —. 
We a , and 
sounds, night could —— —-, 
And I bring such an — 
Saw —— the — 
ec 
A new element in nature is a discovery 


claimed by Lord Rayleigh and Prof Ramsey of 
England. This is an inert gas which they 
have named argon, and works the 66th element. 
It has an invincible reluctance to combine 
with anything else. 











The Sheep at the Stack. 


Make ready, my laddies! it soon will be night; 

The clouds they are falling in pieces of w hite; 

The drifts they are creeping abroad in the land, 

And blanketing even the trees as they stand, 
Asleep in the howl of the storm. 

No grasses to-night will grow under your feet— 

The cattle are calling for something to eat; 

And do not forget it, while filling the rack, 

To grain and to shelter the sheep at the stack, 
In sheds that are cozy and warm. 


They huddle together the whole of the day, 

And nibble a bit at the ends o’ the hay; 

But hardly consider that living is sweet, 

Unless it be growing, or flung at their feet, 
Or easily hung to the back. 


Make ready, my laddies! and think, as you go, 
They’re not tobe worried because they be so; 
There’s lots in the world to forget and forgive; 
We've several neighbors, my laddies, that live 
The same as the sheep at the stack. 
[Will Carleton. 


Nursing as a Profession. 


URSING as a profession is not 
a new field for women, yet on 
inquiry it has been found 
that the demand for trained 
nurses far exceeds the supply. 
This fact ought to be of inter- 
est to those who are asking, 
“What can a woman do to 

earn her own living?” Many of the profes- 

sions have become so overcrowded that the 
chances of obtaining a position are very small 
unless the young woman has influence to work 
in her behalf. A good trained nurse is almost 
certain to be engaged all the time, and the 
possession of a diploma from any first-class 
training school is a guarantee that the gradu- 

ate can earn a livelihood and in most cases a 

very handsome one. 

This is a profession to which many of the 
noblest and most intellectual women of the 
past century have given their lives. Who has 
not heard of 

Florence Night- 
ingale? Here is 
her recommen- 
dation of nurs- 
ing: “I give one- 
quarter of a cen- 
tury’s European 
experience 
when I say 
that the happi- 
est people, the 
fondest of their 
occupation, the 
most thankful 
for their lives, 
‘are in my opin- 
ion those en- 
gaged in sick 
nursing.’’ Sure- 
ly it is no small 
privilege where 
work so well 
suited to a wo- 
man’s capacity 
and one that is 
free from close 
competition. 
ee It is a mis- 

A HOSPITAL NURSE. take to think 
that it is a waste of time and money to obtain 
an education before entering upon hospital 
work. The cultivation of the mind is of no 
less value toa trained nurse than to women 
engaged in other pursuits, and a well-educat- 
ed, even a college-educated woman, can do 
more and gain more in consequence. 

Nursing pays better than almost any other 

work in which women are at the present time 

engaged ; but let no young woman take it up 
solely on this account. It must in itself pos- 
sess an attraction. The successful nurse must 
first love the labor. Itis not easy, but very 
hard at first, when one is mastering the prin- 
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ciples which lie at the basis of all good nurs- 
ing. There ought to be a natural ability for 
nursing and a strong inclination to help the 
sick combined at the start, but after that earn- 
est, steady work will count formore than any 
so-called genius. The nurse whose heart is 
not in her work will pass many a weary day 
from which a little forethought would have 
saved her. But ifa girl thinks that she has a 
liking and taste for the work, then by all means 
let her go in and use every opportunity to fit 
herself for it. 

Twenty-one years ago it was said that no re- 
fined, educated woman could go through the 
training required to make her a trained nurse, 
while to-day, not one of our hospitals of any 
imrortance is without its training school. Few 
people realize the value of skillful nursing. It 
is essential to the success of every hospital, 
and there is no physician who would not be 
glad to have such care for all his patients. A 
hospital-trained nurse is a luxury beyond the 
majority of people and she earns anywhere 
from $21 a week upward; this outside her 
board, lodging and washing, of course. 

The highth of good nursing consists in what 
is done for the patient’s comfort outside of 
the doctor's orders; the ready tact, patience, 
that peculiar power of soothing pain and suf- 
fering, the knowing just what to do at just the 
right time. The nurse must have good, sound 
health; be truthful, honest, trained in habits 
of neatness and punctuality, kind-hearted and 
refined. 

A large number of educated women would 
have gone into nursing had not the profession 
been so often depreciated and belittled in the 
past. The crying need now is for skilled nurs- 
es and the chances for the untrained nurses 
are rapidly narrowing. <A _ successful one 
must have had two years of hospital training 
before she can take a patient, though many 
women without the hospital training go out as 
“experienced’”’ nurses and some of them are in- 
valuable because of their cheerful and attract- 
ive personality and their influence on pa- 
tients, particularly in nervous cases. The 
womenj who study nursing for its true value 
for the love of it and the good that they can do 
by it, are or the steady increase. This is as it 
should be, for nursing is an art and a gift es- 
sentially woman’s: a noble profession, worthy 
of our best educated, earnest and most refined 
women. 





Matters of Home Mention. 





Mr Howells, the novelist, has made a spec- 
ial study of home life in our country and of the 
American woman, and he said some new and 
interesting things in a recent interview. Mar- 
riage will continue to be a lottery, he thinks, 
until lovers know each other better. On this 
account he advocates long engagements. “If 
those who intended marriage were obliged to 
come three times before a court, at intervals of 
six months, before they were allowed to unite, 
it would be a great thing. If lovers were com- 
pelled to do that, they wouldn’t merely feel 
their love, they would think it, and there 
would be comparative safety.” It would be 
better, in his opinion, if marriages were 
left more to the parents, as they are in Italy 
and France. Old maids, he says, are sensible, 
full of thought, and are mentally more con- 
trolled and intelligent than married women. 
He doesn’t see much sense in the notion that a 
woman should not declare her love for a man. 


It is not so many years ago that acandle was 
looked upon as a relic of barbarity, but now 
the woman who can trot out a quaint old brass 
or prismatic candle is somebody whois to be 
envied not a little. 


If, when you return from a journey, on un- 
packing your trunk you find your skirts creased 
and wrinkled, hang them out on the clothes- 
line, stretched to their extremest width. Let 
them hang in the wind and air for an afternoon, 
and every crease will be taken out as perfectly 
as if they had been ironed. 


A big business house in Chicago which em- 
ploys a small army of cash girls from 12 to 14 
years of age, turns its restaurant into a school- 
room from 8 to 10 am and there experienced 
teachers drill the firm’s small employees in 
regular school system. This scheme was be- 
gun five years ago and now the firm is begin- 





ning to reap the benefits in the added intelli- 
gence of their clerks, for many of the cash girls 
graduate to a place behind the counter. 





It is quite in order, about this time of the 
year, for the wife to remind her husband that 
they had green peas only five or six times 
from their garden last season, and that on 
each occasion these were rapturously received. 
If he does not perceive the relevancy of the 
remark, it will be further in order to suggest 
that four times as many peas should be plant- 
ed this season as were planted the year before 





Orange Desserts. 
MARY S. STELSON. 





The simplest and most common way of serv- 
ing oranges is to peel, slice and sprinkle sugar 
between the layers. Whipped cream is an ex- 
cellent addition to this form of preparing them. 
Other delicious desserts are as follows: 

Orange Short-cake.—Pare and slice five or six 
oranges, removing all seeds and bits of white 
pith, sprinkle a cup or more of sugar over them 
and let stand while making the crust. This 
may be of any rich biscuit dough, using sour 
cream and saleratus, or sweet milk, lard and 
baking powder, as one prefers. Bake on but- 
tered plates, with soft butter spread between 
the two layers. Bake quickly, separate and 
spread thick with the orange both between 
and ontop. If liked acup of whipped cream 
may be spread over the top. 

Orange Pudding.—Soak a cup of bread crumbs 
in a quart of rich, sweet milk. Beat three eggs 
until very light, add a cup of sugar,a small 
lump of butter, the juice and grated rind of 
two oranges. Add this to the soaked bread 
crumbs. Turn into a buttered pudding dish 
and bake in a hot oven. 

Orange Pie.—Grated rind and juice of two 
oranges, four beaten eggs, four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one of butter and one pint of milk. 
Bake with one crust, spread a meringue over 
the top. A good filling for layer cake is made 
of the juice and grated rind of 2 oranges, 2 
tablespoonfuls of cold water and 2 cups of sug- 
ar. Set ina pot of boiling water and when 
scalding hot stir in the yolks of 2 beaten eggs 
and just before removing from the fire stir the 
white of one egg slightly beaten. When cold 
spread between the layers of cake. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have been selling Dish Washers three weeks, 
and have cleared $315. Can any of your readers, 
without previous experience, beat this? In this 
business a@ woman can make a8 much as 4 man. 
Every family wants a Dish Washer when they 
can be got so cheap, and they will have one, no 
matter who it is that is sellingit. I am convinced 
any one can make from $5 to $10 a day in this busi- 
ness anywhere, city or country. They all want 
Dish Washers. You can get particulars by ad- 
dressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and by beginning at once, you can have 
enough mone ae spring to start in most any kind 
of business. ‘oing to ean — to this Dish 
Washer business 1 till I make $10. 

0. MATILDA B. 
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Opinions of the Jenkinses.—An ‘‘vld-timer’”’ 
who has had a practical experience of farm 
hands ever since she can remember certainly 
ought to know something of them and their 
ways, yet I should still consider Jenkins the 
best judge of what kind of a man he wished 
to hire and how much wages he _ could 
afford to pay, etc, though I should consider 
myself the best judge of a girl if about to hire 
one. Yet circumstances alter cases, and if one 
is expected to treat him as a son or brother 
and he is to be a member of the family for a 
year or more, I think the wife or daughter 
should be consulted. Butif he is only to sit 
at the table and sleep in the house a few short 
months or weeks in the summer, I should con- 
sider a man quite capable of settling the ques- 
tion alone, that is, if he was a man; if not, 
why, that is another story. There are ques- 
tions in which each is the best judge of his or 
her own sex and it is time enough for the 
farmer and his wife to be dissatisfied with 
each other’s choice when there is cause for dis- 
satisfaction. Both men and girls need to be 
proved before they are treated too familiarly 
or found fault with. First appearances are 
often deceiving and often those who are the 
least pleasing at first prove the most faithful 
and vice versa. In one way the farmer folk 
and their help are alike independent. The 
employer generally may dismiss his help when 
there is a good cause and likewise the help are 
not at all backward about leaving when they 
are dissatisfied. It is not always convenient, 
but inconvenience oftentimes attends certain 
privileges, and farmers and their men do not 
spend a great deal of their leisure time in 
uarreling. They cannot afford to.—[Sister 

enkins. 
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Sound the Alarm.—There are _ localities 
among the farmers where society is equal to, if 
not above that of thejcities. I have been in such 
communities. The farm home, if conducted 
properly, is one of the happiest places in the 
world. I saw not long since, however, a sight 
which to me seemed degrading in the extreme, 
and it is not uncommon, either, among the 
farmers. It was a girl plowing in the field, do- 
ing the work of a man. One of our bishops, 
while in India afew years ago said the most 
degrading and terrible sight he saw there was 
@ woman yoked with an ox drawing a cart. 
Here they simply follow the cart. These 
things are what keep rural society down and 
call out from people of other occupa- 
tions. If farmers would pay more attention to 
the comfort of their wives and children, and 
less to the dollars there would be more happy 
homes and less talk about poor society. It isa 
well-known fact that it takes the morals of the 
farmers to hold in check the evils of city life. 
Let us sound a trumpet, as it were, and revive 
from the present state. There is one way we 
can defend ourselves, and that is through the 
columns of agricuitural journals. Sound the 
alarm, and see what can be done.—[A. D. 
Darley. 
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The Women’s Share.—In‘answer to a question 
asked by S. O. Green, I wish to say a few 
words. The wives, daughters, mothers and 
sisters of a household should have just as 
much, and I might even say more, voice in the 
selection of farm help, if the men are to board 
in the family, than the husbands, fathers, sons 
and brothers,' inasmuch as the extra work 
caused by such help always falls on the women 
of the house. Who is it that spends hours and 
hours each day in the preparation of appetiz- 
ing meals, oftentimes putting up with the in- 
conveniences of a farmhouse kitchen? Who is 
it that washes the stacks of dishes three times 
a day that have to be washed in every large 
family, and particularly so where there are 
farm hands and milk to take care of? Who is 
it that does the sweeping, chamber work, sew- 
ing, mending, and the thousand and one little 
things that only a housekeeper knows about? 
Surely not the men of the _ household. 
While men on a farm may work very 
hard, as a rule the women work many 
more hours and _ have _ less time _ for 
rest and recreation. More important still, in 
engaging farm help their character should be 
looked into most carefully. Who of us would 
like to have our young, innocent children un- 
der the influence of a dissipated, immoral man 
or woman? And yet too little attention is 
paid to this matter,-and we often wonder why 
farmers’ sons and daughters become wild and 
fast. Many a trusting, innocent girl has been 
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led estray or been prevailed upon to elope with 
her father’s farm hand. Is it not time fathers 
and mothers, that more attention is paid to 
this subject? Think you then that there is no 
need of nurses and mothers having a voice in 
the selection of farm help?—[Carrie May Ash- 
ton. 


A Splendid Recipe.--I would like to thank the 
sister in Dakota who so kindly informed us of 
her method of making bread in cold weather. 
I have tried it and found it a perfect success. 
That item alone was worth a whole year’s 
subscription to your valuable paper. We have 
had your paper in our home for over 
five years and I have used a great many of the 
recipes and have;been helped by many use- 
ful hints, every one of which I have found ex- 
cellent. I feel now as if I could hardly keep 
house without it.—[Ellen Carr. 


Invalid Trays Once More.—Calla takes ex- 
ception to my criticism of the manner of coax- 
ing the sick to eat when they do not want any- 
thing. From what she says I believe that 
some delicate, tenderly-cared-for lady was 
made sick from over-eating. Calla has kindly 
asked me to tell what I would do with such a 
patient, and I will try to as kindly. First, 
when any patient says, ‘“‘I do not wish any- 
thing this time,’”’ I would say very kindly, 
*All right, I will take it out of your sight. 
Now is there anything else I can do to make 
you comfortable? Shall I get you anice warm 
drink of some kind? I believe a good warm 
drink of weak tea, coffee, cocoa or hot water, 
with a little nice cream and sugar in it, will do 
you good. Now which shallit be? Or shall 
it be thyjne, sage, catnip, pennyroyal, pepper- 
mint? I believe you ought to drink some- 
thing warm, and is there anything else you 
can think of? Shall Larrange your bed a lit- 
tle?’’ Never be afraid to repeat your request 
to do something for their comfort; to show 
them you are there for that purpose. Talk to 
them, if they are strong enough, of something 
pleasant. Read to them anything they like 
(except novels) and at all times show them that 
you are ready and willing to make life 
as pleasant for them as it is possible. Always 
talk as pleasanly as possible while in their 


resence. Get them to laugh and be cheerful, 
out never, no never, ask them to eat when 
their stomach does not demand food! As 


well_ask a person worn out with a hard day’s 
toil to get up and go to work. And now on 
the part of the sick, it is for them to complain 
as little as possible. I do not wish to boast, 
but this much I will say, no one around me 
ever knows by my taik whether Iam sick or 
well. My pain was such last night that it was 
utterly impossible for me to sleep or rest, but 
no one in the house knew anything about it, 
and now my pain is such that it is almost im- 
possible to write this (propp®d up in bed), and 
still not one of the household knows I am any 
worse than common. I have lain in bed now 
for almost six months constantly, and I do not 
allow myself to ever talk in a graveyard tone. 
[L. H. Girton. 


Our “‘Literary’.—Our “literary’’ is the Cla- 
verack twenty-minute reading club; meetings 
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every other Tuesday evening. We appoint a 
subject committee and a program comuinittee. 
The first select the subjects for the season, and 
the second subdivide these and apportion the 
labor for each meeting. Each member is sup- 
posed to read 20 minutes every day on the sub- 
ject for the meeting in advance, also to stand 
ready to prepare a paper, or read a selection 
on any subject assigned him by the program 
committee. Each season a card is issued to 
the members, containing the date of each meet- 
ing with subject and name of hostess entertain- 
ing. The membership is limited to 30, and is 
composed of maids, bachelors and a goodly 
portion of the happily married. Our programs 
are usually short; three or four papers, as 
many readings, and having a musical opening, 
interlude and ending. Usually, after a brief 
business session, the hostess serves light re- 
freshments. Our “literary’’ was organized in 
1888. The selection of members is still a source 
of much danger to the club and of much ill- 
feeling among outsiders, who dub us “the four 
hundred.” Our annual picnic last summer 
was a sunken rock against which we dashed 
unconsciously and on which we came near 
splitting, as some of the members were going 
- py off social debts by inviting their friends 
indiscriminately. The committee in charge 
objected, and then—the keel of the club grated 
——— and the waves rolled over us. We 
have lately amended the constitution to pro- 
vide for an honorary membership to be com- 

osed of those who cannot attend regularly. 
“his enables us to keep the full quota of active 
members and to admit desirable persons who 
would otherwise be debarred. The constitu- 
tion also provides fines for those who fail to 
perform their duties, to prepare papers, or 
neglect the daily reading on the subject for the 
fortnight. For a number of young people who 
wish to meet occasionally to combine culture 
and sociability, atwenty-minute reading club 
can be made very beneficial.—[Randall N. 
Saunders. 





Will Some of the readers through the paper, 
kindly give a plan for a cheap ice box for 
home use on the farm?—[Bert Grindle. 

Jason R. Edwards: The prize-house plans 
will be printed, one at a time, in frequent suc- 
cession. 


A Reader wants to learn about soups. I 
have just learned from a city lady how to util- 
ize the broth or pot liquor when one gets a 
boiled dinner of vegetables. Use the water 
the next day for a soup with the sliced pota- 
toes and dumplings the same as one does for a 
beef-shank soup.—[{Ethel M. 


Will some Tabler please tell what will 
kill fleas? In this town the raiiroad company 
recently employed a gang of Italians who, 
although they have gone now, left behind 
their friends, the fleas. ‘These have been pes- 
tering the neighborhood. If this cold weather 
won’t kill them, what will ?—[Subscriber. 

Where does the tramp start from?—Are the 
tramps city or country boys?—[Mrs G. P. 
Charter. 


The address of EK. A. Payne, architect, is 
Carthage, Ill. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Koval 






Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 






















AGE Shipped 

c.0. D. 
Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices without ask- 
‘9 ingone cent in advance. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save deal-| $18.50 Carriage for $9.25. 
ers’ profits, Large il-| $12.00 “ “ $5.95. 
fren Address CASH BUYERS? UNION, 

88 

164 West Van Buren Street, B 425 Chicago, Il, 
















MONEY MADE 


selling Beveridge’s Automatic 
Cooker. Best cooking utensil. 

can’t burn, Noodor. Saves labor and 
fuel. Fits any kind of stove. Agents 
ip wanted, either sex. Geod Pay. 
One agent_seld 1730 in one town. 


————- Write for terms.——__—_ 
W.E.BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md. 


LIL aan 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Peet advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a poner, Monthly payments. 52-page cat. tree. 


ceyauzee, + 45 Liberty St. Mew York. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


WOR 
PLAYS 23 staan etal 





FOR ALL. $75 « month salary and ex 
penses paid. If you want employment write 
at once teP. O. VICKERY, Augusta,Maine. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


ter These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





Sizes 6, 8 and 10 years. 
A Child’s Coat. 


The design is made of lady’s cloth and will 
be appropriate for all seasons. The sleeve is 
very full and caught together at the top to 
form a cascade; trimmed at the hand witha 
band of feather trimming. Deep circular col- 
lar of velvet studded with large iridescent 
beads and edged with a band of feather trim- 
ming. The model requires 6} yards of 22-inch 
cloth, 4 yard of velvet and 14 yards of trim- 
ming. | description of the pattern will be 
found on the envelope in which it is inclosed. 

Inclosed find 10 cents sags which send pattern 

ee ee 

Name... cece 

Address .....- 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
er) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
con explicit instructions for putting garments 
tagether accompany each pattern. 








Women and Dress. 





A woman ought to care what she wears for 
her own sake and for the sake of those about 
her. Some women always look well, not nec- 
essarily because they are pretty, but they are 
gifted with good taste and know how to choose 
right colors, right fabrics and right styles. If 
a woman is fortunate enough to possess nat- 
ural grace, her study of dress need not take 
much of her precious time, for her gowns will 
be a success simply because she wears them 
well. But otherwise she must study how to 
conceal her shortcomings by making careful 
selection, stylish and becoming. 

Absolutely new fashions are not yet seen ex- 
cept as they are displayed in the shops by the 


















opening of spring 
novelties. The gen- 
eral lines of dress 


will remain about the 
same with very plain 
full skirts, full waists 
and sleeves of vary- 
ing size. The skirts 
all fit closely around 
the hips, and although 


they reach to the 
width of seven or 
eight yards around 


the hem, they have 
no extra stiffening. 
There really doesn’t 
seem to be any sign 
of the sleeves grow- 
Ping smaller, and from 
shoulder to elbow 
they are larger than 
they were in the au- 
tumn. 

Some fitted bodices are seen, but the French 
blouse will be the most popular waist this 
spring, and surplice waist effects are much 
used. 

Moir? is little seen, and india and surah silks 
will not be used. 

Flower collarettes of all kinds are being 
shown inthe city shops. The blossoms and 


A VERY NEW DESIGN 


their leaves are arranged alternately on satin 
ribbon neckbands which end in long drooping 
loops and ends in front. 


Soft lace scarfs are 


MOTHERS 





sometimes used instead of the satin ribbon. 
The flowers used are either English violets or 
roses of deep red or pink shades. 

The new wool goods are rough in finish, 
loosely woven and prettily mixed with two or 
three colorings. Green seems to be the dom- 
inating color, and crepon is the principal 
woolen material used in the new frocks. 

Bright linings are to be a feature of the new 
spring gowns. Blue 
dresses*will be lined 
with pink, gray with 
rose color and so on, 
while the simple 
tweed gowns will 
have linings of bright 
green, yellow and 
light blue. 

The Norfolk jacket 
is going to be fashion- 
able this season, both 
as an outside gar- 
ment for spring wear 
and as a part of 
tailor-made gowns of 
tweed or homespun, 
Some of the more fan- 
cy tailor gowns have 
checked taffeta silk 
waists or tight velvet 
gowns showing a silk 
vest. 

Some of the new crush collars and belts will 
be made of four or five inch black satin ribbon, 
or of fancy ribbon, chiffon or velvet trimmed 
with ribbon. 

The old coat-tail basque has been revived. 
The new design has a plait in each seam, flat 
in the center, with two buttons at the waist 
line and arounding point in front. It is 10 
inches deep in the back and very short on the 
hips. Rolled collar and large leg of mutton 
sleeves. 


A 

Death to Buffalo Bugs.—Has anyone ever 
used spirits of turpentine for buffalo bugs? 
Raise the sides of the carpets and sprinkle 
the floor, and with a fine spray moisten the 
carpet and furniture. It won’t thurt them, 
Shut np the room a while after using turpen- 
tine, say au hour or two, then open and air. 
Sprinkle the closet floor with turpentine 
every week or two.—[Constant Reader. 





YOUNG AND NATTY. 


————— a — 
The Money Problem is made the theme of a 
novel issued by the Coin publishing company 
of Chicago. The author is W. H. Harvey and 
the book is called A Tale of Two Nations. The 
story is based on #@ conspiracy of John Bull 
against the monetary system of the United 
States, the plan being to enhance the value of 
gold, to the disaster of silver. The story has 
an up-to-date flavor but is somewhat lackin 
in narrative fibre. The monetary background 
is relieved by a love story rather loosely inter- 
woven. The price of the book is 25c. 








Completely Paralyzed. 
PHYSICIANS ARE ASTOUNDED BY A PECUL- 
IAR CASE, 





A Young Man Stricken with Landry’s Paralysis 
and yet Recovers. 
(From the Times, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Stricken with Landry’s Paralysis and yet cured. 
That means but little tu the average layman Lut 
it means a miracle to a physician. Such is the 
experience of O. E. Dallimore, now a resident of 
Madison, N. J., and a rare experience it is. 

“Yes, itis true that I had Landry’s Paralysis,” 
said Mr. Dallimore to a reporter, “or else the 
most celebrated physicians of London were 
mistaken. 

“It was on the 15th of March, this year,” he con- 
tinued, “when I was in New York city, that I first 
felt the symptoms of my trouble. I experienced 
difficulty in going upstairs, my legs failing to sup- 
port me. I consulted a physician, who informed 
me that I had every symptom of Locomotor Ataxia 
but as the case developed he pronounced it a case 
of Landry’s Paralysis, and knowing the nature of 
the disease, advised me to start for my home and 
friends. I gave up my work and on April Ist 
started for London, Ont. A well-known physician 
was consulted, but [ grew rapidly worse and on 
Saturday, April 7, several eminent physicians 





AND DAUGHTERS 











held a consultation on my case and informed me 
that I was at death’s door, having but three to six 

days to live; still I lingered on, by this time com- 

pletely paralyzed, my hands and feet being dead. 

I could hardly whisper my wants and could only 

swallow liquids. Oh, the misery of those mo- 
ments is beyond all description and death would 

really have been a welcome visitor. 

“Now comes the part that has astounded the 
physicians. Rev. Mr. Gondy, a cleryman who 
visited me in my last hours, as he supposed, told 
me of the marvelous cures of paralysis that had 
been performed by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I Started to take the pills about 
April 28 and a week after that felt an improve- 
ment in my condition. There was a warm, ting- 
ling sensation in the limbs that had been entirely 
dead and I soon began to move my feet and hands; 
the improvement continued until May 28, when I 
was taken out of bed for a drive and drove the 
horse myself. By the beginning of July I was able 
to walk upstairs alone and paid a visit to Niagara, 

“Slowly but surely I gained my old health and 
strength,leaving Ontario for New York on October 
11 and beginning my work again on October 26, 
1894. Cured of Landry’s Paralysis in eight 
months.” To confirm his story beyond all doubt, 
Mr. Dallimore made the following affidavit: 

Sworn and subscribed before me December 3, 
1894. Amos C. RATHBUN, 

[SEAL.] Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 


Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
If you are going to paper your House 
or any part of it, you can save mon- 
ey—at least 50 per cent.—by send- 
ing us descriptions of rooms you 
ees wish to paper aid about what priced 
to paper, and 
economy in home decorations. 
are the largest dealers of Wall 7... 
in the U. S. One good Agt. or paper 
from large sample books—price $1.00. 
CHAS. M, N. KILLEN, 
1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
suffer the misery and perhaps fatal resu!t caused 
of the above ar when I will send you full 
= of a cheap, s anent Home Cure 
of charge, DR b.A.WITLIAMS. Cast Wamplon, Cons 
OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and ail Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
SELF-PK ESERVA N, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold und jewelled medal. 
THE _SCTENCE OF LIFE; OR, 


goods you de- sire, and we will 
mail you the lar- gest selection of 
the most suitable and beautiful 
new samples, with SA PL ES 
hanger wanted in every town to sell 
eK IDNEYS ano BLADDER= 
THE, SCIENCE OF_L ote OR, 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 


125 invaluable prescriptions for 
Full gilt, embossed binding 














Cure at home. Book 
Free. Address Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, Smith- 
ville, Jeff. Co., N. ¥. 








Contains 370 p» ges, 12mo ; 
acute and ehronic diseases. 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE. eee ba E OF LIFE: OR, 
ESERVATI ON, 
Is bevond all Seneca the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is a Segatins nore valuable than gold. Read it now, 9very 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and By to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE. SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION 
bs from the pen of the distinguished author, “w.H. Parker, 
rom the pen of the di who reaches the very root an 
Menta of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies.— 
Dr. Camover, U. 8S. Army. 
THE. eee OF LI 3 OR, 
LF-PRESERVATION 
Is cent t &- me aoaeeee ly sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
vhly $1 Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D.. the author, and ct.ief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass- 


May be consulted in person or by letter. 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER. * 


*The reference in any artic sle in this department 
“S$ H 195,” or any other number, is to the section 
of my book THE SECRETS OF HEAL TH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is considered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those who do not possess the book 
can getit from Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 





The Secrets of Health, 


TO BE SICK AND HOW TO GET WELL 
FROM SICKNESS. 


OR HOW NOT 


The above is the full title of a remarkable 
book which has just been completed after sev- 
eral years’ work by Dr 8S. H. Platt, the charac- 
ter of whose writings and experience is well 
known to all who have read the Talks with 
Our Doctor (latterly headed Our Health Ad- 
viser) of which he has been the author. In 
this work of nearly 600 pages, the latest prog- 
ress, the secrets and the practices of all schools 
of healing are made available for the common 
people. As ourreaders are well aware, the 
author is thoroughly opposed to indiscriminate 
drug dosing, and in this opinion has the sup- 
port of the ablest and most progressive of 
modern physicians. Much of the recent prog- 
ress in the science of health has been in the 
direction of natural methods. The modern 
doctor is learning to teach his patients how to 
live, what to eat and how to prevent disease, 
but how few carry out these principles in their 
practice. This book aims to show how to pre- 
serve health without medicine and how to re- 
store it bysimple and natural methods at an 
enormous saving in doctors’ fees and drug- 
gists’ bills. 

The work is divided into ten great parts, 
each being a treatise complete in itself, which 
if published separately would be well worth 
the whole cost of the book. Part 1 describes 
how to live, teaching hygiene so simply that 
every family can profit by it. Part 2 describes 
our living machine or body, its mechanisms 
and motions. In Part 3, the digestion, its or- 
gans and processes, are made clear and a cor- 
rect dietary is outlined. Part 4treats of diet, 
what, how much and when to eat, showing ex- 
actly how to manage diet to preserve or restore 
health. This is made still more useful by the 
descriptions of foods and their preparation 
given in Part 5. These two sections of the 
book cover the subject of diet more thoroughly 
than was ever before attempted, and at the 
same time put itin such shape that ordinary 
people can make practical use of it in every- 
day life. Special treatments for various forms 
of ill health constitute Part 6; thirty-one treat- 
ments are outlined, some of which are not ob- 
tainable in any other form, while the others 
can be had only in expensive books. Part 7 
treats very fully of the care of the sick. Part 8 
describes 15 particular methods of treating va- 
rious forms of disease without drug dosing and 
prescribes special diets for use under such cir- 
cumstances. In Part 9, all the principal dis- 
eases are described and their proper and ra- 
tional treatment given n full, while the ap- 
pendix, Part 10, contains an enormous amount 
of useful information. 

This bare outline gives only {a faint idea of 
the wonderful usefulness of this book. It is so 
condensed and worded that 20 double-column 
pages of index are required to enumerate all 
the topics treated, so that they can be found on 
the instant. It comprehensively treats infants’ 
diseases and suggests proper rations for chil- 
dren. The medical fraternity as well as the laity 
will be interested in the originality and good 
with which the author shows the relation 
between lung capacity and power of digestion, 
and demonstrates that as strength depends upon 
digestion, so lung capacity actually used is the 
basis of strength. In other words, the proper 
of the lungs—easy enough when you know 
know how—will bring health and happiness to 
many who are now victims of poor nutrition or 
worse drugs. The book is well printed on nice 
paper, artiStically bound in cloth and is worth 
Inany times its cost. [Sold for $1.50 postpaid 
by the publishers, : Or: ange Judd Company, 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, or Pon- 
tiac Building, Chic: bod 
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A Common ‘put Complicated Trouble. 


of diminished peristalic 


sense 


use 


The list of causes 


OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


action of the intestines ought to show that con- 
stipation is not the simple thing that it is gen- 
erally supposed to be, and that the mere state- 
ment of the fact is no guide whatever to cor- 
rect treatment. Proper treatment embraces 
the removal of the cause and the change of the 
condition. 

This trouble may be due to— 

1. General poverty of nerve food may make 
all the normal processes slow. 2. There may 
be a local enfeeblement resulting from over- 
distention, or the use of purgatives. The 
special sensibility of the bowel may be dimin- 
ished even to the extent of semi-paralysis, 
when of course the ordinary stimulus to move- 
ment will not be felt. 4. The bile stimulant 
may be deficient. 5. The intestinal secretion 
may be scant. 6. Food may be so completely 
absorbed that there is too little waste to excite 
action. 7. There may be such weakness of the 
abdemindl muscles that the expulsive power 
is wanting. 8. There may be obstruction, as 
of impacted feces, worms, tumors, or fenlarged 
or displaced internal organs. 9. There may be 
spasmodic contraction of the walls of the intes- 
tines. 

To describe each of these causes so that a 
person can recognize whether one or more 
of them applies to his own case, and then to 
outline a treatment for each so plainly as to be 
adapted to popular use, would require a vol- 
ume. It is to answer just such inquiries as 
this and a thousand others, that I prepared my 
book, The Secrets of Health, which covers all 
these problems. The wise person will not 
dose until he knows the cause, then he may 
proceed with a rational treatment. Constipa- 
tion is a good example of the more common 
forms of ill health that usually can be easily 
cured by any sensible person, who will ascer- 
tain its nature and apply practical treatment, 
instead of dosing indiscriminately with every 
nostrum that is offered. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Amusing the Little Folks. 


NELLIE BURNS. 





It is useless to try to keep children quiet un- 
less there is something to engage their atten- 
tion. In our home are three noisy, restless 
little fellows, and some of the simple ways by 
which they are at once amused and kept quiet 
may prove beneficial to other mothers. Their 
father made them a blackboard of thin pine 
board about one yard long and three-fourths of 
a yard wide and painted it black. A box of 
chalk was bought for their exclusive use. The 
board is hung on the wall at a convenient 
hight for their use and many an hour is spent 
by them in making pictures and writing. 

Another favorite employment is in making 
“vegetable animals.’”’ Small potatoes and 
carrots are cut into the shape of all animals, 
from the elephant to the mouse. The legs and 
support for the head are whittled from pine 
sticks; the eyes and ears made of the whit- 
tlings; the tails of the heads of timothy grass. 
This seems such a simple thing to tell, but one 
could hardly imagine the fun the making of 
these vegetable animals gives. The children 
will work for hours at atime on them. When 
through the vegetables are despoiled of their 
woody fixtures and sent to the barn to the real 
creatures. 


Then there are the corncobs. It would have 


to be a very expensive and entertaining toy 
that would give two little boys as much fun as 
a bushel basket of fresh, clean cobs. They 


should be allowed to fplay with them only on 
the bare kitchen floor. Imaginary homes, 
castles, cattle yards, railroads and almost every 
conceivable form of architecture can be mod- 
eled from cobs. 

The making of books by cutting pictures and 
reading matter.from old newspapers is another 
entertainingemployment. Our little folks take 
a cup of flour paste, old newspapers and cata- 
logs, and work on a large table. Stories, 
poems, pictures and advertisements are min- 
gled in heterogeneous confusion. Disorder? 
Of course there is disorder. But isn’t a clean 
disorder from children’s play preferable to the 
discontentment, wrangling and noise incident 
to those with nothing to do? Besides, a cer- 
tain amount of disorder is the birthright of ev- 
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ery child. And the true mother is willing to 
grant this birthright. 

The sealing of epistolary correspondence 
with wax is all very smart and if one can brag 
of a trace of family seal it affords a fine chance 
to display it. But—if you are at all particular 
about having the letter read by nobody but the 
one to whom it is directed treat the envelope 
to a real plebeian lick, for nine times out of 
twelve the wax gets cracked en route and your 
secrets are at Uncle Sam’s mercy. 


“Throatlets’” formed by garlands of artificial 
roses, violets or chrysanthemums are the next 
thing after the rage of the wrinkled stock of 
satin or velvet. Are you fair and young 
enough to wear one, girls? Try it, but be 
wary. 





MORE GOOD NEWS 

For All Women Who Are Sick. 
(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEBS.] 

*“T am happy to say your Vegetable 


Compound has cured me of painful men- 
struations and backache. 





Pr. 
he) 


(Way 





‘¢ My suffering every month was dread- 
ful. The doctor gave me morphine to 
ease the pain, but nothing to cure me; 
and I was obliged to spend two or three 
days in bed. Now I have no pain at all. 

**T can work harder, and be on my feet 


longer, than I have for years. I cannot 
praise your medicine enough. Iam glad 


to tell every one that I was cured by 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound.” —Mrs. Newron Coss, Man- 
chester, Ohio. All druggists sell it. 













—BY MAIL— 
We givea systematic 
1 fa) course which prepares for & 
practice, and also give 
course on 
BUSINESS LAW. ~ 
Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome 


catalogue, with testi- 
monials, sent free. 





Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 51 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


u| Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
ito City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
fan home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
jience and best seller on earth. 
2 | ter Agents make from 85 to $50 per day. 
One in a residence means a sale to all the 
r neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
| anywhere, any Siptanee, Complete ° ready for 
a) use when shippe: put up by any e 
never out of order, » ae q laste 8 life 
time. Warranted Write 


W. P. Harrison & Con Clerk K 10, 0, Columbus, 0. 

















FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. Hi. Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician; hissuccessisastonishing. W- 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, . 
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One Reason Why. 





is>w. sir, IT hope you understand why I am 
going to caue you. 

Yes, o' course I do. 
me. 


It’s cos yer bigger than 





She: The subscriptions, you know, are en- 
tirely voluntary. He: Yes; I ‘wonder how 
much we’ll have to give? 





Lady (widow): Do you know that my daugh- 
ter has set her eyes upon you, Herr Miller? 
Gentleman (flattered): Has she really? Lady: 
Certainly ; only to-day she was saying, ‘“That’s 
the sort of gentleman I should like for my 
papa.” 2 

Downton: Here comes Binkers. He’s got 
anew baby and he’ll talk us to death. Up- 
ton: Well, here comes a neighbor of mine 
who has got a new setter dog. Let’s introduce 
them to each other and leave them to their 
fate. 


“T told him he might call, but that father 
always had the gas turned out at 10 o’clock.” 
“What did he say to that?” “He said he 
would be sure not to come before that time.” 





A certain Mme Cresswell diedin Bridewell 
prison, and bequeathed $50 to have a sermon 
preached in which nothing but that which was 
well of her should be said. The sermon is 
said to have been written by the duke of 
Buckingham and was as follows: ‘All I shall 
say of her is this: She was born well, married 
well, lived well and died well. For she was 
born at Shadwell, married to Cresswell,she liv- 
ed at Clerkenwell and died at Bridewell.” 





The microbe, wafted on the breeze, 
Now makes his annual trip, 

Now when the folks begin to sneeze, 
We know he’s brought his grip. 





Walter Dunlop, a well-known humorous 
alergyman of Scotland, was talking to a broth- 
er of the cloth, who in a facetious manner 
said, ‘‘Well, Walter, I believe, after all has 
been said, that my head could hold two of 
yours.”” “Man,” replied Walter, with a smile, 
‘I never thocht before that your heid was sae 
ampty.”’ 


Practical Father: I told you to oil the cas- 
ters of that table sothey would not squeak, 
but you have not done it. Dutiful Son: I 
couldn’t find the castor oil. 





Tom: You look awful blue. I suppose it’s 
because of Miss Mabelle’s having rejected 
you? Cholly: Yes; I can’t help feeling sorry 
for the poor girl. 





Judge: What made you turn burglar? 
Tramp: I am so fat that people refused to 
give me food. 


Figg: What a peculiar man Dunder is. He 
has a sovereign contempt for anybody who 
doesn’t know as much as he does. Fogg: I 
should think he would. 


‘What interesting stories of travel Duflix 
tells! He must have roved a great deal.” 
“No-o—he’s always been here. But his mind 
wanders.” 


“T do not like big women,” said the heedless 
entleman sitting next to an unusually tall 
ady at dinner, and then, seeing his blunder, 

he added, “at least when they are young.”’ 














MARKET FOR SMILE PRODUCERS 


DON’T 
STOP 


It Is 
Injurious 
To 

Stop 
Suddenly 


TOBACCO 


And don’t be imposed upon by buying a remedy that requires you to do 


so, as tt is nothing more than a substitute. 
the use of tobacco you must have some stimulant, and in most a 


In the sudden sloppage of 
L cases, 


the effect of the stimulant, be wt opium, morphine, or other opjales, leaves 
a far worse habit contracted. Ask your druggist about *° Baco- 


Curo.’’ 


; “ lL is purely vegetable, 
acco WI 


Baco-Curo.’’ 


your desire for tobacco will cease. 
nicotine as the day before you took vour first chew or smoke. 


You do not have to stop using to- 


It will notify you when to stop and 


Your system will be as free from 
An tron- 


clad written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit in all its 


forms, or money refunded. 


We have Hundreds, we publish but few. 


Office of the Pioneer Press Co., 


C. W. Hornick, Supt. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for man years, 
and during the past two years have smoked fifteen to 
twenty cigars regularly every day. My whole nervous 
system became affected, until my physician told mel 
must give up the use of tobacco for the time being at 
least. I tried the so-called “Keeley Cure,” ‘‘No-To-Bac,” 
and various other remedies, but without success, until I 
accidentally learned of your “Baco-Curo.” Three weeks 
ago to-day I commenced using aya preparation, and to- 
day I consider myself completely cured; lam in perfect 
health, and the horrible craving for tobacco, which ever 
inveterate smoker by appreciates, has completely left 
me. I consider your “Baco-Curo” —— wouderful, and 
can fully recommend it. Yours very truly 
C. W. HoRNICK. 


Rodden, Ill, Jan. 14, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for thirty-three 
ears and during the past two years have used chewing 
bacco very extensively. My nervous system became 
affected considerably. Ihave often tried to give up the 
use of tobacco, but always failed, until I bought three 
boxes of by? “Baco-Curo.” Iused tobacco at the same 
time while taking “Baco-Curo,” and after a week I lost 
the appetite for tobacco—smoking or chewing. I am en- 
joying better health, and consider your “Baco-Curo” the 
safest, most harmless and reliable remedy for to break 
the tobacco habit. Yours truly, 
JOHN RODDEN, 
Postmaster, Rodden, Ill. 


Rodden, IIL. Jan. 15, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have used chewing tobacco very exten- 
sively the past thirty years. I tried so-called “‘No-To- 
Bac,” and other remedies, but without success, until I 
bought threej boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” I continued 
chewing tobacco while toking the preparation and find 
that the horrible craving for tobacco has left me, and I 
consider myself cured. I can fully recommend “Baco- 
Curo” to any person wishing to break themselves of the 
tobacco habit. Yours very truly, 

: 8. D. WHITE. 





Independence, Wis., Jan. 28, 1895. 

Eureka Chemcal & Mfg. Co. Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen—Last summer 1 furnished Mr. James Reid 

of the town of Burnside, Trempealeau Co., with three 
boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” He had chewed tobacco for 
over forty years, and the last 
pounds. e€ commenced my Baco-Curo” and one box 
did not have the effect; when he had used about one-half 
of the second box, he began to lose his taste for tobacco, 
and when he had used one-half of the third box he had 
lost all his appetite for it, and is now entirely cured. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. TAYLOR, Drugzgist. 


ear used over sixty-five 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

This is to certify that I, William S. Sawyer, of Atlantic, 
County of Cass, State of lowa, having been an inveterate 
smoker of tobacco, bought three boxes of “Baco-Curo” 
Dec. 21, 1894. Began taking same according to directions 
and can say that I am completely cured of the tobacco 
habit. “Baco-Curo” is simply wonderful and I recom- 
mend it to all who are slaves to the tobacco habit and 
wish to be cured. I am in perfect health and have not 
felt so well in years. That terrible craving which every 
tobacco user has more or less, has completely disappeared 
and I feel like a new man. Hoping that this may do some 
one good and Jead them to try this wonderful remedy, 
“Baco-Curo,” I remain, Yours truly, 

Wm. S. SAWYER, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


Age Nevada Co., Ark., Jan. 28, 1895 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen—For forty years I used tobacco in all its 
forms. For twenty-five years of that time I was a great 
sufferer from general debility and heart disease. For 
fifteen years I tried to quit, but couldn’t. I took va- 
rious remedies ,among others “No-To-Bac,” “The Indian 
Tobacco Antidote,” “Double Chloride of Gold,” etc., etc.. 
but none of them did me the least bit of good. Finally, 
however, I purchased a box of your “Baco-Curo” and it 
has entirely cured me of the habit in all its forms, and I 
have increased thirty pounds in weight and am relieved 
from all the numerous aches and pains of body and mind. 
I could write a quire of paper upon my changed feelings 
and condition. ours respectfully, 
. H,. MARBURY, 
Pastor C. P. Church, Clayton, Ark 


WHAT MR. KRAEMER SAYS OF “BACO-CURO.” 


This is to certify that I, F. D. Kraemer of Atlantic, 


for more than two years. 


About eight weeks ago I bought three boxes of “*Baco-Curo.” 


tions, and after taking one and one-half boxes, 
desire since. 

I can heartil 
in any form, and are in search of a cure. 
remember anything; 
end, if kept up. 


Cigarettes are sapping the lives out of more boys and young men to-day, than anythin 
get some of this remedy that killed the cravin 
Restore yourself to manhood. You will feel as though you had 


known to the world. Boys, before it is too late 
arettes in me and save your young life. 


Atlantic, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1895. 
Iowa, was an inveterate smoker of cigarettes 


I began taking it according to direc- 


all the desire for cigarettes left me and I have had no 


recommend “Baco-Curo” to all who are slaves to the cigarette habit or tobacco habit 
I had become so under the influence of cigarettes, I could not 
could not study, unless under the influence of the drug, which is death in the 


that is 
for cig- 


escaped an awful doom, and you have, when cured by “Baco-Curo,” for you feel like a new being. I 


never felt better in all my life than at this present writing. 


me, until informed by the agent. 
under the influence of the death-dealing 
he explained the action on the system. 


I did not know what was the matter with 


He told me what was the reason I could not do anything unless 
,0ison found in cigarettes. I did not believe him at first, until 
hen I bought the goods and thank God and all concerned, I 


am & sound person to-day. Moping that this may reach the unfortunate cigarette smoker, I remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
F. D KRAEMER. 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOX OR THREE BOXES (30 days’ treatment, and guaranteed cure), $2.50: 


For sale by ali druggists or will be sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


SEND SIX TWO-CENT 


STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. Booklet and proofs free. 





Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 








